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The  use  of  the  Kramers-Kronig  (KI\)  relations  to  test  the  consistency  of  impe- 
dance data  has  been  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  experimental  frequency  domain  is 
necessarily  finite.  Previous  numerical  algorithms  do  not  distinguish  between  the  resid- 
ual errors  caused  by  a frequency  domain  that  is  too  narrow  and  discrepancies  caused 
by  a system  which  does  not  satisfy  the  constraints  of  the  KK-equations.  A technique 
is  presented  for  using  the  relations  to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  impedance  data  that 
do  not  exhibit  a DC  limit.  The  approach  presented  here  differs  from  previous  algo- 
rithms because  extrapolation  of  experimental  data,  required  to  evaluate  the  integral 
relations,  is  achieved  without  the  assumption  of  an  equivalent  circuit  and  without  ex- 
trapolation of  regressed  polynomial  equations.  The  proposed  algorithm  calculates  im- 
pedance values  below  the  lowest  experimental  frequency  umtn  which  “force”  the  data 
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set  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  Consistent  data  sets  are  shown  to  yield  calculated  im- 
pedance values  which  are  finite  and  continuous  with  the  experimental  data  at  wmtn  . 
A discontinuity  between  the  calculated  low-frequency  values  and  the  experimental 
data  indicates  inconsistency  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  finite  experimental 
frequency  domain. 

The  photoelectrochemical  etching  of  n-type  GaAs  was  investigated  using  the  ro- 
tating ring-disk  electrode.  The  stabilization  of  the  photodecomposition  process  by 
Fe2+  as  a function  of  the  light  intensity  and  applied  potential  is  presented.  At  low 
light  intensities,  the  reducing  agent  is  shown  to  compete  with  the  corrosion  reac- 
tions in  the  potential  region  of  light-limited  photocurrent.  The  stabilization  process 
is  shown  to  be  time-dependent  due  to  changing  surface  characteristics  of  the  GaAs 
photoanode.  Below  the  potential  region  of  light -limited  photocurrent,  the  rate  of  the 
photodecomposition  process  appears  limited  initially  by  the  recombination  reactions 
at  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Transient  electrochemical  phenomena  are  commonly  encountered  in  the  study  of 
corrosion  systems.  The  current-voltage  characteristics  of  such  systems  are  inherently 
time-dependent  due  to  significant,  and  often  irreversible,  changes  at  the  substrate 
surface.  The  experimental  work  described  here  is  typical  of  nonstationary  systems, 
such  as  corrosion  of  copper  and  etching  of  semiconductors.  An  algorithm  for  the 
Kramers-Kronig  relations  was  developed  to  address  the  need  to  test  the  consistency 
of  electrochemical  impedance  data.  The  algorithm  was  shown  to  be  a sensitive  test 
for  violations  of  the  stability  criterion.  This  work,  presented  in  Chapter  2,  resolved 
some  issues  discussed  in  literature  concerning  the  application  of  these  relations.  The 
experimental  work  for  etching  GaAs  is  presented  in  Chapter  3.  The  results  showed 
the  transient  behavior  of  the  photodecomposition  reactions  at  an  applied  potential. 
The  conclusions  are  presented  in  Chapter  4. 

1.1  The  Kramers-Kronig  Relations 

Impedance  spectroscopy  (IS)  has  become  an  important  technique  for  the  study  of 
electrochemical  systems  [1,  2],  particularly  in  the  area  of  metal  corrosion.  This  ex- 
perimental method  complements  the  classical  techniques  of  weight-loss  measurements 
and  linear  polarization  methods  ( e.g.,  cyclic  voltammetry,  chronopotentiometry,  and 
chronoamperommetry).  The  interpretation  of  traditional  polarization  curves  is  well 
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understood  and  provides  estimates  for  kinetic  parameters  such  as  the  Tafel  slopes, 
corrosion  potential,  corrosion  rate,  and  solution  Ohmic  resistance  [3—14].  Impedance 
spectroscopy  provides  additional  information  about  the  metal-electrolyte  interface. 

Impedance  data  are  typically  obtained  by  applying  a sinusoidal  potential  or  cur- 
rent at  a single  frequency  about  a steady-state  condition  and  by  measuring  the  result- 
ing current  or  potential.  An  impedance  spectrum  represents  the  electrical  response  of 
an  electrochemical  system  over  the  widest  possible  frequency  domain.  Since  elemen- 
tary processes  have  different  characteristic  time  constants,  the  individual  processes 
of  a complicated  experimental  system  become  dominant  at  various  regions  of  the 
frequency  domain.  “Deconvolution”  of  the  impedance  spectrum  yields  information 
about  the  solution  Ohmic  resistance,  double  layer  capacitance,  faradaic  resistances, 
and  diffusion  limitations. 

Two  approaches  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  impedance  data  are  found 
in  literature.  Many  workers  have  used  the  equivalent  electrical  circuit  (EC)  approach 
where  the  available  data  are  fitted  to  the  theoretical  impedance  response  of  an  electri- 
cal circuit  using  nonlinear  least-squares  regression  [2,15-19].  Although  an  equivalent 
circuit  can  be  found  to  adequately  model  the  system,  there  is  often  ambiguity  about 
the  choice  of  the  circuit  and  the  physical  interpretation  of  the  circuit  elements.  A 
more  rigorous  and  fundamental  approach  is  the  development  of  transport-based  mod- 
els which  solve  the  governing  Laplace’s  equation  and  boundary  conditions  based  on 
the  possible  reactions  at  the  metal-electrolyte  interface,  homogeneous  reactions,  and 
associated  diffusion  limitations  [1,20-23].  The  two  approaches  commonly  assume  that 
the  impedance  data  are  characteristic  of  a linear  and  stable  system. 

To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  impedance  measurements,  an  investigator  should 
know  whether  the  available  experimental  data  can  be  used  for  models  that  assume 
linearity  and  stability.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Kramers-Kronig  (KK)  relations 
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can  be  employed  to  evaluate  and  analyze  complex  impedance  data  of  electrochemical 
systems  [24-29].  The  Kramers-Kronig  relations  are  integral  equations  which  interre- 
late the  frequency  dependence  of  impedance  components.  In  principle,  these  relations 
can  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  impedance  spectrum  of  a given  system  has  been 
influenced  by  time-dependent  phenomena.  Although  this  information  is  critical  to  the 
analysis  of  impedance  data,  the  KK-relations  have  not  found  wide-spread  use  in  the 
analysis  of  experimental  data  due  to  difficulties  concerning  their  application. 

A discussion  of  the  KK-relations  and  the  controversy  concerning  their  usefulness 
for  evaluating  the  consistency  of  experimental  impedance  data  is  presented  in  Chap- 
ter 2.  A technique  is  proposed  which  employs  the  KK-relations  in  a manner  that 
circumvents  some  concerns  discussed  in  the  literature.  The  concept,  mathematical 
development,  and  application  to  synthetic  and  experimental  data  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. The  detailed  description  of  the  algorithm  is  presented  in  Appendix  A.  A 
computer  listing  for  this  algorithm  is  documented  in  Appendix  B. 

1.2  Photodissolution  of  GaAs 

The  application  of  semiconductors  as  photoelectrochemical  solar  cells  is  limited  by 
the  susceptibility  of  the  substrate  to  corrode  under  illumination.  The  stabilization  of 
photocorrosion  processes  and  the  maximization  of  solar  conversion  efficiency  became 
major  research  goals  over  the  past  three  decades,  driven  by  a desire  to  develop  an 
inexpensive  and  long-lived  solar  cell  [30-32].  This  work  has  led  to  an  understanding 
of  the  thermodynamic  and  kinetic  aspects  of  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  instability  of  semiconductors  in  electrolyte  solutions,  laser- 
induced  and  masked-light  controlled  corrosion  are  currently  being  employed  for  the 
processing  of  semiconductor  devices. 
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Photoelectrochemical  etching  and  stabilization  of  GaAs  photoanodes  were  studied 
using  a rotating  ring-disk  electrode  configuration.  A review  of  literature  on  previous 
work  on  semiconductor  photoelectrochemical  cells  is  presented  in  Chapter  3.  The 
first  section  is  a general  discussion  on  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface:  poten- 
tial distribution,  thermodynamic  aspects,  and  electrode  kinetics.  Previous  work  on 
the  stabilization  of  photocorrosion  is  also  discussed.  The  experimental  results  and 
discussion  are  presented  in  the  final  section  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  KRAMERS-KRONIG  RELATIONS 

A discussion  of  the  KK-relations  and  the  controversy  concerning  their  usefulness 
for  evaluating  the  consistency  of  experimental  impedance  data  is  presented  here. 
The  mathematical  development  and  application  of  the  proposed  KK-algorithm  will 
be  described.  The  utility  of  the  proposed  technique  is  illustrated  using  synthetic 
data  derived  from  equivalent  circuits.  Since  the  conditions  of  the  KK-relations  are 
necessarily  satisfied,  the  sensitivity  of  the  technique  for  checking  the  violation  of 
the  stability  criterion  was  investigated.  The  procedure  was  also  applied  to  time- 
dependent  processes  such  as  the  corrosion  of  copper  and  the  hydrogenation  of  metal 
hydrides.  The  technique  is  shown  to  be  sensitive  for  testing  violations  of  the  stability 
condition  for  electrochemical  systems  and  is  used  to  identify  a lower  frequency  bound 
for  data  that  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  The  implications  to  equivalent  circuit  fitting 
procedures  and  to  the  estimation  of  the  polarization  resistance  are  discussed.  The 
conclusions  are  presented  in  Chapter  4. 

2.1  Definition  of  Impedance 

The  standard  procedure  [1,  2]  for  impedance  measurement  is  to  impose  on  the 
system  a sinusoidal  potential 

V{t)  = Va  + Vmsm(ut) 
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with  amplitude  Vm  and  frequency  u.  The  phase  lag  <j>  and  amplitude  Im  of  the 
resulting  current 

I(t)  = Ia  + Im  sin (ut  + <f>) 

are  measured.  The  steady-state  potential  and  current  are  given  by  V,  and  respec- 
tively. The  impedance  Z(u>)  relates  the  potential  stimulus  to  the  current  response 

V(t)  = Z(u)I(t).  (2.1) 

It  is  a function  of  frequency  such  that 

Z(u)  = \Z  \ ej+{w)  (2.2) 

where  the  modulus  | Z \ = Vm/Im(uj).  Using  Euler’s  relation,  this  complex  quantity 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  real  and  imaginary  components 

Z(u)  = Zr(u)  + j Zi(u>)  (2.3) 

where 


ZrH  = 

| Z | cos 

(2.4) 

Z,(oj)  = 

| Z | sin  <t>(u> ) . 

(2.5) 

The  impedance  response  should  be  characteristic  of  a system  that  is  causal,  linear 
and  stable.  The  causality  condition  stipulates  that  the  resulting  current  is  a response 
to  the  perturbing  potential  alone.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  a linear  relationship 
between  the  potential  and  current;  this  is  achieved  experimentally  by  using  small 
amplitude  signals.  The  stability  condition  specifies  that  the  system  should  return  to 
its  original  steady-state  condition  when  the  perturbing  signal  is  terminated.  This  is 
a controversial  constraint,  especially  for  corroding  systems  where  the  metal  electrode 
may  change  during  the  course  of  the  frequency  scan. 
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2.2  Relationships  Between  Impedance  Components 


The  Kramers-Kronig  relations,  developed  for  the  field  of  optics,  are  integral  equa- 
tions which  constrain  the  real  and  imaginary  components  of  complex  physical  quan- 
tities for  systems  that  satisfy  the  conditions  of  causality,  linearity,  stability,  and  finite 
impedance  values  at  the  frequency  limits  of  zero  and  infinity  [33-37].  Bode  [37]  ex- 
tended the  concept  to  electrical  impedance,  and  has  derived  and  tabulated  various 
forms  of  these  equations.  Several  transformations  used  in  the  electrochemical  litera- 
ture are  listed  below: 


2u>\  r°°  Zr(x)  - Zr(u>)  ^ 

7T  / JO  X2  — W2 


(2.6) 


7(  s 7(  \ > 2 r x Zi{x)  - W Zi(u) 

Zr(u>)  = Zr{  oo)  + ~ ~ 

7 T Jo 


X2  — w2 


dx  , 


(2.7) 


iu>  r 

ZM  = zr(0)  + — 

7T  Jo 


2o>  (w/x)  Z,(x)  — Zi(u>) 


x2  — w2 


dx  , 


(2.8) 


and 


= (— ) f lp  [ Z(x\  1 ix  , (2.9) 

where  Zr(u>)  and  Z,( u>)  are  the  real  and  imaginary  components  of  the  impedance,  u> 

and  x are  angular  frequencies,  </>(u>)  is  the  phase  lag,  and  | Z(x)  \ is  the  modulus. 
These  equations  imply  that  there  exists  a unique  transformation  for  one  component 
if  the  other  is  known  over  the  frequency  limits  of  zero  to  infinity.  The  usual  way  of 
using  these  equations  is  to  calculate  the  imaginary  component  of  impedance  from  the 
measured  real  component  using  equation  (2.6)  and  to  compare  the  values  obtained 
to  the  experimental  imaginary  component.  Alternatively,  the  real  component  of  im- 
pedance can  be  calculated  from  the  measured  imaginary  values  using  equation  (2.7) 


or  (2.8). 
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Macdonald  and  Urquidi-Macdonald  [38]  have  demonstrated  analytically  that 
equivalent  electrical  circuits  involving  passive  elements  (R,  C,  L),  the  Warburg  im- 
pedance, the  pore  diffusion  model,  R-C  transmission  lines,  R-L  transmission  lines, 
and  R-C-L  transmission  lines  obey  the  KK-relations  (see  related  discussion  in  ref- 
erences [39]  and  [40]).  In  principle,  experimental  data  that  can  be  fitted  to  the  ana- 
lytical response  of  an  equivalent  circuit  described  above  through  nonlinear  regression 
analysis  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  KK-relations  [41]. 

2.3  Historical  Overview 

Several  numerical  algorithms  derived  from  the  Kramers-Kronig  relations  have  ap- 
peared in  the  electrochemical  literature.  These  algorithms  have  been  used  to  estimate 
the  polarization  resistance  of  corrosion  systems  and  to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  ex- 
perimental impedance  spectra.  A discussion  of  these  procedures  is  presented  in  this 
section. 


2.3.1  Estimation  of  Polarization  Resistance 


The  polarization  resistance  Rp  of  a freely-corroding  system  is  an  important  pa- 
rameter for  corrosion  engineers.  Rp  can  be  estimated  from  polarization  curves  and 
is  defined  to  be  the  slope  of  the  potential  vs.  current  plot  at  the  corrosion  potential 


$ 

* c 


i.e. 


■ (f 


(2.10) 


Then  corrosion  current  7corr,  and  hence  the  corrosion  rate,  can  be  calculated  from  the 
Stern-Geary  equation  [3,  7] 


Ba  Bc 


1 


(2.11) 


2.303  [Ba  + Bc)  R, 

if  Rp  and  the  anodic  and  cathodic  Tafel  slopes  ( Ba  and  Bc,  respectively)  are  known. 
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Impedance  spectroscopy  has  also  been  used  to  estimate  the  polarization  resistance 


Rp  = \Z 


lu; — >00  I ^ lu/— *0 


= Zr(oo)  - Zr(Q) . 

Using  the  KK-relations  (2.7)  and  (2.8),  equation  (2.12)  can  be  rewritten  as 


(2.12) 


Zi(x) 


dx 


(2.13) 


2 r° 

Rv  = Zr{ oo)  - Zr(0)  = ~ Jo 

Therefore,  Rp  can  be  obtained  from  either  the  real  component  or  imaginary  com- 
ponent alone  if  the  available  impedance  spectrum  extends  over  a sufficiently  wide 
frequency  domain.  Equation  (2.12)  provides  an  estimate  of  Rp  and  corrosion  rate 
from  the  frequency  limits  of  the  real  component,  while  equation  (2.13)  can  also  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  impedance  data  using  the  imaginary  component. 

Kendig  and  Mansfeld  [42]  have  used  the  KK-relations  to  estimate  the  Rp  for 
electrochemical  systems  that  exhibit  nearly  symmetrical  impedance  spectra.  They 
proposed  evaluating  the  integral  of  equation  (2.13)  using  only  the  upper  half  of  the  fre- 
quency domain  wherein  the  imaginary  component  exhibits  a maximum  value.  Their 
approach  severely  limits  the  utility  of  equation  (2.13)  to  systems  which  can  be  modeled 
by  a single  relaxation  time  constant  [26,  43].  Impedance  spectra  found  in  literature 
are  rarely  symmetric  in  the  frequency  domain  due  to  multiple  elementary  processes 
which  have  different  characteristic  time  constants. 

Macdonald  and  Urquidi-Macdonald  [26]  proposed  a more  general  algorithm  which 
evaluates  the  integral  of  equation  (2.13)  over  the  entire  experimental  frequency  do- 
main. They  showed  that  estimated  values  of  Rp  using  equation  (2.12)  and  (2.13)  are 
comparable  if  the  impedance  spectrum  spans  a sufficiently  broad  frequency  domain. 
In  their  example  of  a rapidly  corroding  system,  the  estimation  for  Rp  was  seriously 
affected  because  the  data  were  less  extensive  and  of  lower  quality.  Nevertheless,  they 
stated  that  the  transformation  was  satisfactory  even  when  fulfillment  of  the  stability 
condition  was  questionable. 
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The  application  of  equation  (2.13)  requires  impedance  data  over  an  infinite  fre- 
quency bandwidth.  Experimental  data,  however,  are  constrained  within  a finite  fre- 
quency domain.  The  impedance  spectrum  may  not  even  exhibit  a DC  limit  at  low 
frequencies  such  as  for  highly  corrosion-resistant  metals  (see  examples  in  Shih  and 
Mansfeld  [17,  18]).  In  addition,  the  instability  of  the  metal  electrode  due  to  corrosion 
results  in  excessive  noise  during  impedance  measurements  at  low  frequencies.  It  can 
be  easily  seen  that  the  impedance  in  the  low-frequency  domain  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  integral  of  equation  (2.13).  Consequently,  this  relation  alone  is  not  a 
reliable  check  for  the  consistency  of  experimental  data  especially  when  a significant 
portion  of  the  impedance  spectra  in  the  low-frequency  domain  is  unmeasured.  The 
algorithms  described  above  will  not  discriminate  between  the  errors  caused  by  a fre- 
quency domain  that  is  too  narrow  and  discrepancies  caused  by  a system  which  does 
not  satisfy  the  constraints  of  the  KK-equations. 

2.3.2  KI<- Algorithms  for  Consistency  Tests 

Macdonald  and  Urquidi-Macdonald  [26]  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  using  equa- 
tion (2.13)  alone  as  a consistency  test  and  proposed  other  algorithms  which  used  the 
KK-relations  given  by  equations  (2.6)— (2.8) . These  integral  equations  were  rewritten 
in  what  were  referred  to  as  “finite  difference  forms”  [27].  The  algorithms  essentially 
employed  Simpson’s  Rule  to  numerically  integrate  the  KK-relations.  The  experimen- 
tal frequency  domain  was  divided  into  several  segments,  and  the  discrete  impedance 
components  ZT(u> ) and  Z,(u> ) were  fitted  to  a polynomial  expression  given  by 

n 

Zr  or  . = 5>fcW*  (2.14) 

Jt=0 

In  addition,  they  extrapolated  the  impedance  spectrum  beyond  the  experimental  fre- 
quency domain  using  polynomial  expressions  derived  from  a least-squares  fit  of  the 
experimental  data.  Although  this  approach  is  questionable,  they  stated  that  the 
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procedure  was  meant  to  minimize  the  problem  of  residuals  associated  with  the  un- 
measured impedance  in  the  inaccessible  frequency  regions.  They  illustrated  the  use- 
fulness of  the  algorithms  to  test  the  consistency  of  synthetic  impedance  data  derived 
from  equivalent  electrical  circuits,  which  necessarily  satisfy  the  KK-relations,  and  of 
a stable  experimental  system,  Ti02-coated  carbon  steel  in  HC1/KC1  solution.  They 
also  reported  that  the  “accuracy  of  the  transforms  is  sensitive  to  noise  and  instabili- 
ties inherent  in  a rapidly-corroding  interface,  particularly  in  the  electrodissolution  and 
open-circuit  potential  regions.”  In  a subsequent  paper,  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [28] 
reported  that  the  algorithms  they  proposed  were  relatively  insensitive  to  violations 
of  the  linearity  condition  but  were  sensitive  to  violations  of  the  stability  criterion. 
They  explained  that  modern  frequency  response  analyzers  reject  harmonics  of  the 
current  response  which  manifest  nonlinear  behavior  thereby  effectively  “linearizing” 
the  response.  Such  anomalies  can  be  observed  by  varying  the  amplitude  of  the  volt- 
age perturbation.  Violation  of  the  stability  condition  was  tested  for  an  iron-H2S04 
system  by  applying  a linear  voltage  sweep  on  the  electrode  interface  while  simultane- 
ously measuring  the  impedance.  The  applied  voltage  had  changed  by  almost  one  volt 
over  the  span  of  two  hours.  Although  this  may  be  a severe  test,  they  argued  that  the 
KK-relations  were  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  violations  of  the  stability  condition  even 
at  small  changes  in  applied  voltage. 

Haili  [29]  studied  the  asymptotic  behavior  of  the  KK-relations  and  showed  the 
importance  of  extrapolating  impedance  data  to  both  zero  and  infinite  frequency  when 
evaluating  the  integrals  of  the  relations.  For  the  experimental  data  in  the  frequency 
domain  u>m,-n  < u < u)max  , the  interpolating  functions  are  given  by 

Zr(u>)  = BruAr  (2.15) 

-uZ,-(u)  = A{\nu  T Bi  (2.16) 


for  the  real  and  imaginary  components,  respectively.  The  coefficients  A,,  Bi,  Ar,  and 
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Br  are  coefficients  determined  for  each  interval  between  data  points.  In  contrast  to 
the  approach  of  Macdonald  et  ai,  Haili’s  extrapolating  functions  were  based  on  the 
expected  asymptotic  behavior  of  a typical  electrochemical  system.  For  extrapolation 
to  u>  = 0,  the  imaginary  component  Zi(u)  is  proportional  to  u as  u — » 0 if  the  system 
behaves  as  a Randles-type  equivalent  circuit.  The  Warburg  impedance,  which  could 
dominate  in  the  lower  frequency  region,  is  also  nearly  proportional  to  u as  u — ► 0.  The 
real  impedance  approaches  a constant  limit  which  is  the  sum  of  the  Ohmic  solution 
resistance  and  the  polarization  resistance.  The  extrapolating  functions  which  describe 
these  asymptotic  behaviors  as  u — > 0 are  given  by 

U J Zi(u>)  = AiqW 2 for  0 < U>  < UJrnin  (2-17) 


for  the  imaginary  component,  with 


A/0  = 


Z{  {yJmin  ) 


(2.18) 


and  for  the  real  component 


Zr( u)  - Arou 2 + Ro  for  0 <oj<umin  (2.19) 


with 

Am  = Zr{ “m‘n)  . (2.20) 

U/  • 
mm 

The  extrapolation  in  this  region  involves  only  one  adjustable  parameter  Ro,  whose 
value  will  approximate  ZT(umin)  if  cum,-n  extends  to  a low  enough  frequency.  At  high 
frequencies,  the  system  exhibits  a capacitive  behavior  due  to  the  double  layer  capacity 
and  the  imaginary  component  is  inversely  proportional  to  frequency  as  uj  — » oo. 
Although  <jj  Zj(u>)  increases  rapidly  at  high  frequencies,  Haili  notes  that 

lim  a > Zi(u>)  = C (a  constant). 
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The  real  component  attains  a constant  limit  as  u — * oo  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Ohmic  solution  resistance  R^.  These  asymptotic  behaviors  as  u — » oo  are  given  by 

-uZ{(u)  = AIooUJ  + BIoo  for  Umax  < u < Woo  (2.21) 

= C for  u > Uoo  (2.22) 

for  the  imaginary  component,  with 

C = A/ooWoo  + BIoo  (2.23) 

and  for  the  real  component 

Zr{u)  = ARoou  + Br oo  for  Umax  < u < u^  (2.24) 

= Roo  for  u > Uoo  (2.25) 

where 

Aroo  = R°°  ~ Z^Umax)  and  (2.26) 

Uoo  ~ Umax 

Broo  — 2jr(umax)  Aroo  Umax  • (2.27) 

The  adjustable  parameters  are  the  linear  coefficients  Aioo , B/oo>  Ar0 oj  Br0 0,  and  the 
frequency  Uoo  where  u Z{[u)  and  Zr(u)  attain  constant  values.  Assuming  reason- 
able values  for  the  listed  adjustable  parameters,  these  extrapolating  functions  were 
included  when  evaluating  the  integrals  of  equations  (2.6)  and  (2.7).  The  various  ex- 
amples Haili  presented  illustrated  the  importance  of  accounting  for  the  contribution 
to  the  integrals  by  the  unmeasured  impedance. 

2.3.3  The  KK  Controversy 

There  is  controversy  over  the  extent  to  which  the  KK-relations  can  be  used  to 
validate  electrochemical  impedance  data.  These  integral  relations  involve  frequencies 
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ranging  from  zero  to  infinity,  but  experimental  data  are  available  only  within  a finite 
frequency  domain.  Macdonald  and  Urquidi-Macdonald  [26]  and  Urquidi-Macdonald 
et  al.  [27]  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  acquiring  data  over  the  widest  possible 
frequency  domain  in  order  to  minimize  the  integration  errors  associated  with  the 
inaccessible  frequency  “tails,”  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  While  the  upper  limit  of 
modern  EIS  instrumentation  (65  kHz  to  1 MHz)  is  sufficient  for  most  electrochemical 
systems,  data  acquisition  at  low  frequencies  is  often  governed  by  noise  attributable 
to  the  instability  of  the  electrode.  It  is  this  value  that  currently  restricts  the  utility 
of  the  KK-transforms. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  application  of  the  KK-relations  to  experimental 
data  concerns  the  proper  treatment  of  the  integrals  from  the  inaccessible  frequency 
domain.  The  relationships  are  held  to  be  valid,  but  Shih  and  Mansfeld  [18,44-46]  and 
Mansfeld  and  Shih  [47]  have  argued  that  they  are  useless  for  data  that  do  not  include 
all  the  time  constants  for  the  system.  They  stated  that  Macdonald’s  algorithms  yield 
erroneous  conclusions  about  the  validity  of  impedance  data  which  do  not  exhibit  a 
“DC  limit.”  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [28]  and  Macdonald  and  Urquidi-Macdonald 
[48,  49]  explained  that  the  origin  of  Mansfeld  and  Shih’s  claim  is  a failure  to  recognize 
the  “tails”  problem  which  resulted  in  the  incomplete  evaluation  of  the  transform 
integrals. 

The  two  algorithms  described  above  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  using  extrap- 
olating functions.  Although  the  approach  employed  by  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [27] 
reduces  the  problem  of  the  inaccessible  “tails”  of  the  integrals,  extrapolation  of  higher 
order  polynomials  in  this  manner  is  justifiable  only  within  a narrow  frequency  do- 
main. The  approach  used  by  Haili  [29]  was  more  justified  because  the  extrapolation 
is  based  upon  the  asymptotic  behavior  of  typical  electrochemical  systems.  Neverthe- 
less, such  procedures  may  not  always  be  the  prudent  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
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impedance  spectra  of  highly  corrosion-resistant  systems  usually  terminate  well  within 
the  capacitive  region.  For  such  systems,  the  unmeasured  impedance  below  the  lowest 
experimental  frequency  are  not  merely  part  of  a “tail”  but  represent  a significant  por- 
tion of  the  impedance  spectrum.  The  accuracy  of  evaluating  the  transform  integrals 
will  be  affected  by  the  choice  of  an  extrapolation  procedure. 

2.4  Concept  of  Proposed  Algorithm 

It  is  evident  from  the  discussions  of  Shih  and  Mansfeld,  Macdonald  and  Urquidi- 
Macdonald,  and  Haili  that  the  application  of  the  KK-relations  to  a broad  range  of 
experimental  impedance  data  requires  a method  to  eliminate  errors  associated  with 
the  unmeasured  frequency  domain.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  develop  such  an 
algorithm  that  can  distinguish  between  errors  due  to  a finite  frequency  domain  that 
is  too  narrow  and  discrepancies  due  to  data  that  are  truly  inconsistent  with  the  KK- 
relations.  This  algorithm  is  intended  to  reduce  the  possibility  for  false  rejection  of  a 
valid  data  set  caused  by  an  insufficient  experimental  frequency  domain. 

This  section  outlines  the  mathematical  development  for  an  algorithm  which  is 
different  from  current  applications  of  the  KK-relations  because  it  does  not  require 
extrapolation  of  available  data  following  Macdonald’s  approach  or  by  using  the  fitting 
parameters  of  an  equivalent  electrical  circuit. 

2.4.1  Mathematical  Development 

An  algorithm  has  been  developed  [50,  51]  based  on  two  forms  of  the  KK-relations 
given  by  equations  (2.6)  and  (2.7).  Through  these  relations,  the  value  of  one  im- 
pedance component  (real  or  imaginary)  can  be  calculated  at  any  given  frequency 
if  the  other  component  is  known  over  the  entire  frequency  range.  Experimental 
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difficulties,  however,  constrain  the  acquisition  of  data  within  a finite  frequency  do- 
main ujmin  < u>  < Umax  ■ The  apparent  lack  of  agreement  between  the  experimen- 
tal data  and  the  corresponding  KK-transformations  can  be  attributed  to  two  factors: 
(1)  the  problem  of  residuals  due  to  the  unmeasured  impedance  values  in  the  frequency 
ranges  u < u>TO,n  and  u > u>max,  and,  (2)  to  processes  associated  with  a nonstation- 
ary, nonlinear,  and/or  noncausal  system.  The  contributions  to  the  integrals  of  the 
KK-relations  arise  predominantly  in  the  region  near  the  frequency  being  evaluated 
[25,  29],  that  is,  within  two  or  three  orders  of  magnitude  from  the  frequency  being 
considered.  This  means  that  the  problem  of  residuals  described  by  factor  (1)  will  be 
much  more  significant  at  the  low  frequency  range  than  at  the  high  frequency  range 
if  an  experimental  data  set  truncates  in  the  capacitive  region.  This  is  evident  from 
the  examples  given  by  Shih  and  Mansfeld  [44-46]  where  the  greatest  discrepancies 
between  the  experimental  data  and  the  calculated  impedance  values  occurred  at  low 
frequencies. 

The  concept  behind  this  work  is  that  both  equations  can  be  used  simultaneously 
to  calculate  the  impedance  below  the  lowest  measured  frequency  wmin  . The  calcu- 
lated impedance,  in  the  domain  u0  < u>  < umin  , “forces”  the  experimental  data 
set  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations  in  the  frequency  domain  u>0  < u>  < ix>max  ■ The  low- 
frequency  limit  uo  is  an  adjustable  parameter  that  is  typically  three  or  four  orders 
of  magnitude  smaller  than  u;mtn  . The  parameter  uQ  is  chosen  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment that  the  impedance  spectrum  does  not  terminate  in  the  capacitive  region;  i.e., 
the  real  component  attains  an  asymptotic  value  and  the  imaginary  component  ap- 
proaches zero  as  w — > u;0  • Internal  consistency  between  the  impedance  components 
also  requires  that  the  calculated  functions  be  continuous  with  the  experimental  data 
at  umin  . These  requirements  cannot  simultaneously  be  satisfied  by  data  from  systems 
that  do  not  satisfy  the  constraints  of  the  KK-relations.  Discontinuities  at  wmin  can 
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therefore  be  attributed  to  properties  unrelated  to  the  use  of  a finite  frequency  range 
in  the  collection  of  data.  A detailed  discussion  of  the  mathematical  development  is 
given  in  Appendix  A and  a complete  listing  of  the  computer  program  is  presented  in 
Appendix  B. 

A major  assumption  in  using  this  approach  is  that  the  highest  measured  frequency 
umax  is  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the  high-frequency  data  do  not  truncate  in  the 
capacitive  region.  Residual  errors  at  the  high-frequency  extreme  do  not  influence 
the  calculations  because  the  major  contribution  to  the  integrals  of  the  KK-relations 
is  from  the  lower  frequency  domain.  The  consequence  of  this  assumption  will  be 
discussed  in  a later  section.  This  assumption  can  be  relaxed  by  employing  polynomial 
expressions  applicable  for  the  high-frequency  domain  as  given  in  the  equations  listed 
in  Appendix  A. 

2.4.2  Comparison  to  Previous  Algorithms 

The  algorithms  proposed  by  Macdonald  and  Urquidi-Macdonald  [26]  Urquidi- 
Macdonald  et  al.  [27],  and  Haili  [29]  employed  the  KK-relations  in  a “classical” 
manner  as  described  earlier  on  page  7.  The  approach  presented  here  is  different 
from  these  algorithms  because  the  KK-relations  are  themselves  used  to  extrapolate 
data  to  frequencies  below  the  lowest  measured  frequency.  This  does  not  require 
extrapolation  of  the  experimental  data  below  the  lowest  measured  frequency  using 
polynomial  functions  [26,  27,  29]  or  through  the  fitting  parameters  of  an  equivalent 
circuit  [45]. 

The  object  of  the  algorithm  is  to  determine  the  impedance  in  the  low  frequency 
domain  which,  when  appended  to  the  experimental  data,  will  force  the  experimental 
data  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  The  extrapolating  functions  in  the  low  frequency 
domain  u>0  < ui  < umin  are  given  by 
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Z'M  = Ea^Oogo,,)*  (2.28) 

k=0 

M 

ZM)  = E<4?0°g  ">)"•  <2-29) 

m= 0 

These  functions  are  polynomial  expressions  of  order  K and  M,  with  coefficients 
to  and  to  aff,  respectively.  The  semi-logarithmic  form  was  chosen  because  it 
is  well-behaved  in  the  high  frequency  regions  where  high-order  polynomials  [27]  (t.e., 
Z(u>)  = H"=o  aiu')  exhibit  oscillations.  Although  both  polynomial  expressions  are 
well  behaved  at  lower  frequencies,  the  semi-logarithmic  form  can  be  used  over  the  en- 
tire frequency  domain.  Equations  (2.28)  and  (2.29)  cannot  be  justified  as  asymptotic 
behaviors  when  u>  — * 0 as  compared  to  the  extrapolating  functions  used  by  Haili  [29]. 
However,  if  Haiti’s  extrapolating  functions  were  employed,  the  asymptotic  behavior 
would  restrict  the  imaginary  component  to  a linear  dependence  with  frequency,  ft 
will  be  shown  later  that  this  is  not  the  case  for  inconsistent  impedance  data.  Equa- 
tions (2.28)  and  (2.29)  are  less  restrictive  functions,  and  their  “asymptotic”  behavior 
below  u)min  will  be  an  indication  of  the  consistency  of  experimental  data.  A schematic 
representation  of  the  algorithm  is  given  in  Figure  2.1. 

2.5  Application  to  Synthetic  Data 

To  test  the  approach,  the  algorithm  was  applied  to  several  synthetic  data  sets 
derived  from  equivalent  electrical  circuits.  The  objectives  are  listed  below. 

• It  will  be  shown  that  consistent  data  truncated  in  the  capacitive  region  will  be 
deemed  to  be  consistent.  Internally  consistent  data  were  generated  within  finite 
frequency  ranges  for  the  various  equivalent  circuits  illustrated  in  Figure  2.2. 
The  impedance  spectra  of  these  equivalent  circuits  necessarily  satisfy  the  KK- 
relations;  therefore,  the  ability  of  the  algorithm  to  calculate  the  low-frequency 
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Figure  2.1:  A representation  of  the  algorithm  to  calculate  the  low-frequency  impe- 
dance values  for  an  experimental  data  set  that  truncates  in  the  capacitive  region. 
The  mathematical  development  of  the  algorithm  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher.  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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impedance  values  which  are  continuous  with  the  experimental  data  at  wmm  is 
demonstrated.  The  analytic  impedance  equations  for  the  electrical  circuits  are 
listed  in  Appendix  A. 3. 

• It  will  be  shown  that  the  method  can  discriminate  between  errors  due  to  a finite 
frequency  range  that  is  too  narrow  and  discrepancies  due  to  data  that  are  truly 
inconsistent  with  the  KK-relations.  A nonstationary  system  was  simulated  by 
changing  the  value  of  a circuit  element  through  the  course  of  the  “experiment.” 
The  appearance  of  a discontinuity  at  u>mtn  is  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  in- 
consistent impedance  data. 


2.5.1  Internally  Consistent  Data  Sets 

Synthetic  data  were  generated  for  the  equivalent  circuits  shown  in  Figure  2.2.  Ten 
“experimental”  data  points  were  obtained  per  logarithmic  decade  of  frequency.  The 
truncation  frequencies  were  chosen  such  that  the  data  sets  did  not  exhibit  a DC  limit 
in  the  low  frequency  range. 

The  impedance  values  below  u;mtn  were  calculated  using  the  KK-algorithm  de- 
scribed earlier,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Figures  2.3  to  2.7;  the  analytic  impedance 
of  the  electrical  circuits  are  shown  for  comparison.  These  figures  show  that  the  cal- 
culated low-frequency  impedance  functions,  Zr(u>i ) and  Z,(u;/),  are  continuous  with 
the  experimental  data  at  u>min  and  closely  approximate  the  theoretical  values.  The 
truncation  frequencies  of  the  data  sets  in  Figures  2.3  to  2.5  were  sufficiently  low  to 
provide  enough  information  on  all  the  time  constants  of  the  equivalent  circuits.  The 
proposed  KK-algorithm  estimated  the  lower-frequency  impedance  to  within  5%  of 
the  theoretical  values  when  the  experimental  data  provided  enough  information  about 
the  dominant  time  constant  in  the  lower-frequency  domain.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
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Figure  2.2:  The  electrical  circuits  employed  to  generate  synthetic  impedance  data. 
The  analytic  expressions  for  the  impedance  components  are  presented  in  Appendix 
A. 3.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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“complete”  impedance  data  sets  ( i.e the  calculated  low  frequency  impedance  values 
appended  to  the  experimental  data  set)  satisfy  the  KK-relations  using  the  algorithms 
suggested  by  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [27]  without  further  extrapolation.  The  effect 
of  increasing  u>min  is  illustrated  in  Figures  2.6  and  2.7.  The  low  frequency  impedance 
values  could  not  be  accurately  calculated  as  the  experimental  data  moved  further 
into  the  capacitive  region,  as  shown  in  curves  c and  d.  This  reflects  the  lack  of  in- 
formation about  the  impedance  behavior  of  the  system,  particularly  of  the  dominant 
time  constant  within  the  low-frequency  region.  It  has  been  observed  for  consistent 
data  sets  that  the  continuity  of  the  calculated  real  impedance  at  u>TOtn  is  an  indication 
of  consistency,  while  the  appearance  of  a discontinuity  for  the  calculated  imaginary 
impedance  reflects  the  missing  time  constant(s)  in  the  lower  frequency  domain  (see, 
for  example,  curve  c of  Figures  2.6  and  2.7). 

The  utility  of  the  approach  described  here  is  that  an  equivalent  circuit  fit  is  not 
required  to  determine  the  consistency  of  the  impedance  data.  Moreover,  for  data  sets 
which  do  not  exhibit  a DC  limit,  employment  of  the  KK-relations  no  longer  requires 
extrapolation  below  the  lowest  measured  frequency  using  the  fitting  parameters  of  an 
equivalent  circuit  [45,  46]  or  extrapolating  functions  [27,  29].  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  data  set  obtained  from  the  electrical  circuit  of  Figure  2.2a  was  previously 
employed  [45,  46]  to  illustrate  the  shortcomings  of  the  KK-algorithm  suggested  by 
Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [27].  This  same  data  set  is  deemed  to  be  consistent  using 
the  KK-algorithm  presented  here,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.3. 

2.5.2  Consistent  Data  Sets  With  Scatter 

The  applicability  of  the  algorithm  to  data  sets  with  scatter  is  presented  in  this  sec- 
tion. Two  “noisy”  data  sets  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “good-noise”  and  “bad-noise”) 
were  simulated  using  the  analytic  impedance  response  of  the  equivalent  circuit  of 
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Figure  2.3:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  the  simple  Randles  circuit  of 
Figure  2.2a.  The  truncation  frequency  u>mt„  is  10~‘  Hz  and  u ;0  = 10“'  Hz.  a)  Theo- 
retical impedance  response:  and.  b)  Calculated  impedance.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.4:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  the  Randles  circuit  with  Warburg 
impedance  shown  in  Figure  2.2b.  The  truncation  frequency  is  0.1  Hz.  The  accuracy 
of  the  algorithm  was  improved  for  Curve  b because  the  problem  of  residuals  was 
minimized  by  using  a lower  value  for  w0.  a)  Theoretical  impedance  response;  b) 
Calculated  impedance,  u>0=  10-5  Hz;  and,  c)  Calculated  impedance,  u>0  = 10-3  Hz. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.5:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  the  Randles/CPE  electrical  cir- 
cuit of  Figure  2.2c.  This  figure  illustrates  the  effect  of  increasing  truncation  frequency, 
while  maintaining  the  value  of  u>o  at  10-3  Hz.  a)  Theoretical  impedance  response; 
b)  Calculated  impedance,  u ;mtn  = 1 Hz;  c)  Calculated  impedance,  ujmtn  = 10  Hz;  and, 
d)  Calculated  impedance,  u;m:n  = 50  Hz.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher, 
The  Electrochemical  Society , Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.6:  Calculated  low-frequency  real  impedance  for  the  electrical  circuit  of 
Figure  2. 2d.  This  figure  illustrates  the  effect  of  increasing  truncation  frequency,  while 
maintaining  the  value  of  uj0  at  10-4  Hz.  a)  Theoretical  impedance  response;  b) 
Calculated  impedance,  u>mtn  = 0.1  Hz;  c)  Calculated  impedance,  u>min  = 1 Hz;  and, 
d)  Calculated  impedance,  u.’m:n  = 5 Hz.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher, 
The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.7:  Calculated  low-frequency  imaginary  impedance  for  the  electrical  circuit 
of  Figure  2. 2d.  This  figure  illustrates  the  effect  of  increasing  truncation  frequency, 
while  maintaining  the  value  of  u;0  at  10~4  Hz.  a)  Theoretical  impedance  response;  b) 
Calculated  impedance,  u)min  = 0.1  Hz;  c)  Calculated  impedance,  uimtn  = 1 Hz;  and, 
d)  Calculated  impedance.  u)min  = 5 Hz.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher, 
The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2. 2d  and  a random  number  generator.  Random  “noise”  was  added  or  sub- 
tracted up  to  5%  of  the  impedance  value  at  a given  frequency.  These  data  sets  were 
fitted  to  the  equivalent  circuit  using  LOMFP  [16],  a complex  nonlinear  least-squares 
immitance  fitting  program.  The  goodness  of  fit  between  the  experimental  data  and 
the  analytic  response  can  be  visually  ascertained  from  the  relative  residual  plots  shown 
in  Figures  2.8  and  2.9,  for  good-noise  and  bad-noise,  respectively.  A “good”  fit  will 
exhibit  a random  distribution  for  the  residuals  about  the  analytic  impedance  values, 
such  as  that  shown  in  Figure  2.8,  and  verifies  the  consistency  of  the  data  set  called 
good-noise.  The  residual  plots  for  bad-noise  displays  a nonrandom  distribution  for 
the  real  impedance,  and  provides  a measure  of  the  ill-fit  of  the  data  set  to  the  chosen 
equivalent  circuit. 

The  low-frequency  impedance  values  below  u;mtn  were  calculated  using  the  KK- 
algorithm,  and  the  results  are  presented  in  Figures  2.10  and  2.11  for  good-noise  and 
bad-noise,  respectively.  The  calculated  lower  frequency  impedance  values  for  good- 
noise  are  shown  to  be  continuous  with  the  experimental  data  at  the  truncation  fre- 
quency umin  , and  is  an  indication  of  the  internal  consistency  of  the  data  set.  The 
polynomial  expressions  defined  in  equations  (2.28)  and  (2.29)  effectively  smoothed 
the  scattered  impedance  data  contained  in  good-noise.  The  results  for  bad-noise  show 
the  calculated  impedance  data  below  the  truncation  frequency  to  be  discontinuous 
with  the  experimental  data  at  u;mtn  , and  suggests  that  bad-noise  does  not  satisfy  the 
KK-relations.  The  conclusions  about  the  validity  of  these  “noisy”  data  sets  obtained 
from  the  KK-algorithm  are  consistent  with  the  residual-plot  analyses  derived  from 
LOMFP. 
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Figure  2.8:  Relative  residual  plots  between  the  data  set  good-noise  and  the  equivalent 
circuit  fit  of  Figure  2. 2d  using  LOMFP[16].  The  random  distribution  of  the  residuals 
indicates  a good  equivalent  circuit  fit.  (•)  Relative  residuals  for  the  real  impedance; 
and,  (□)  Relative  residuals  for  the  imaginary  impedance.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.9:  Relative  residual  plots  between  the  data  set  bad-noise  and  the  equivalent 
circuit  fit  of  Figure  2. 2d  using  LOMFP[16].  The  nonrandom  distribution  of  the  real 
impedance  residuals  about  the  analytic  impedance  suggests  a poor  equivalent  circuit 
fit.  (•)  Relative  residuals  for  the  real  impedance:  and,  (□)  Relative  residuals  for  the 
imaginary  impedance.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical 
Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.10:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  good-noise:  a data  set  which 
exhibited  randomly  distributed  relative  residuals  for  the  equivalent  circuit  fit.  This 
data  set  is  shown  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations,  with  u ;0  = 10~5  Hz  and  wmin  = 0.1 
Hz.  (Solid  line)  Theoretical  impedance  response;  (o)  Noisy  real  impedance  data; 
(□)  Noisy  imaginary  impedance  data;  (•)  Calculated  real  component  of  impedance; 
and,  (■)  Calculated  imaginary  component  of  impedance.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publisher.  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.11:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  bad-noise:  a data  set  which 
exhibited  nonrandomly  distributed  relative  residuals  for  the  equivalent  circuit  fit. 
The  data  set  is  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  KK-relations,  with  u>0  = 10-’ 
Hz  and  umm  = 0.1  Hz.  ( Solid  line)  Theoretical  impedance  response;  (o)  Noisy 
real  impedance  data:  (□)  Noisy  imaginary  impedance  data;  (•)  Calculated  real 

component  of  impedance;  and,  (■)  Calculated  imaginary  component  of  impedance. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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2.5.3  Invalid  Data  Sets 

The  examples  presented  in  this  section  are  for  nonstationary  systems.  Synthetic 
data  were  generated  for  the  equivalent  circuit  shown  in  Figure  2. 2d  by  making  the 
value  of  the  resistor  Ri  or  the  capacitor  C\  vary  with  time  (see  Appendix  A. 3. 5).  The 
“experimental”  frequency  range  was  0.1  Hz  to  65  kHz.  Ten  data  points  were  collected 
per  decade  of  frequency,  and  the  number  of  delay  cycles  at  each  frequency  N was  six. 
Increasing  degrees  of  inconsistency  were  used  by  changing  the  value  of  the  “inconsis- 
tency factor”  /.  For  a variable  f?i,  the  values  of  / equal  to  ±0.1,  ±0.175,  ±0.25,  and 
±0.5  correspond  to  a difference  of  ±7.0%,  ±12.2%,  ±17.4%,  and  ±35.0%,  respec- 
tively, between  the  initial  and  final  values  of  R\  (see  equation  (A. 33),  Appendix  A). 
For  a variable  C\,  the  values  of  / equal  to  ±10~8,  ±5  x 10-8,  and  ±10~7  correspond 
to  a difference  of  ±15.5%,  ±77.5%,  and  ±155%,  respectively,  between  the  initial  and 
final  values  of  C\. 

2. 5. 3.1  Observation  of  a discontinuity  at  a;mi„for  inconsistent  data 

The  calculated  low  frequency  impedance  values  for  a system  with  a variable  R\ 
are  presented  in  Figures  2.12  and  2.13,  while  those  for  a variable  C\  are  shown  in 
Figures  2.14  and  2.15.  The  algorithm  has  “forced”  consistency  of  the  data  sets  with 
the  KK-equations  at  the  expense  of  continuity  at  u>mtn  between  the  calculated  values 
and  the  experimental  data.  The  degree  of  inconsistency  is  evident  from  the  extent  of 
discontinuity  at  the  truncation  frequency.  It  was  observed  that  the  calculations  were 
very  sensitive  to  the  value  of  the  lowest  frequency  u;0.  For  a given  invalid  data  set, 
the  discontinuity  at  u ;m,-n  became  more  pronounced  as  uq  was  decreased.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  results  obtained  for  consistent  data;  i.e.,  the  calculated  impedance  at 
the  low  frequency  range  approached  the  theoretical  impedance  as  the  value  of  u>o  was 
lowered. 
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Figure  2.12:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  a simulated  nonstationary  sys- 
tem in  the  frequency  range  10-4  Hz  to  0.1  Hz.  The  electrical  circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d 
was  used  with  a variable  resistor  R{  and  positive  values  of  “inconsistency  factor”  /. 
The  value  of  the  resistor  increased  during  the  course  of  the  “experiment.”  a:  / = 0.1 
(A Rx  = 7.0%),  b:  / = 0.175  (Afl,  = 12.2%),  c:  / = 0.25  (A Rl  = 17.4%),  d: 
/ = 0.5  (A/?i  = 35.0%).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochem- 
ical Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.13:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  a simulated  nonstationary  sys- 
tem in  the  frequency  range  10-4  Hz  to  0.1  Hz.  The  electrical  circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d 
was  used  with  a variable  resistor  R{  and  negative  values  of  “inconsistency  factors” 
/.  The  value  of  the  resistor  decreased  during  the  course  of  the  “experiment”,  a: 
/ = -0.1  {ARi  = -7.0%),  b:  / = -0.175  (A Rl  = -12.2%),  c:  / = -0.25 
(A/?i  = —17.4%),  d:  / = —0.5  {ARi  = —35.0%).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.14:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  a simulated  nonstationary  sys- 
tem in  the  frequency  range  10-4  Hz  to  0.1  Hz.  The  electrical  circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d  was 
used  with  a variable  capacitor  C,  and  positive  values  of  “inconsistency  factor”  /.  The 
value  of  the  capacitor  increased  during  the  course  of  the  “experiment”,  a:  / = 10-8 
(AC,  = 15.5%),  b:  / = 5 x 10-8  (AC,  = 77.5%),  c:  / = 10"7  (AC,  = 155%). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical  Society,  Inc:  [50]. 
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Figure  2.15:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  a simulated  nonstationary  sys- 
tem in  the  frequency  range  lO--*  Hz  to  0.1  Hz.  The  electrical  circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d 
was  used  with  a variable  capacitor  C,  and  negative  values  of  “inconsistency  factor” 
/.  The  value  of  the  capacitor  decreased  during  the  course  of  the  “experiment”,  a: 
/ = -10~8  (A Cx  = -15.5%),  b:  / = -5  x 10~8  (AC,  = -77.5%),  c:  / = -10“7 
(AC,  = —155%).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Electrochemical 
Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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By  employing  equivalent  electrical  circuits  to  simulate  nonstationary  systems,  the 
sensitivity  of  the  algorithm  to  test  for  the  violation  of  the  stability  criterion  is  illus- 
trated in  Figures  2.12  to  2.15.  Even  at  the  lowest  degree  of  inconsistency,  the  data  sets 
were  deemed  to  be  invalid  by  the  appearance  of  a distinct  discontinuity  at  wm,n  . The 
sensitivity  of  the  proposed  KK-algorithm  to  test  for  violations  of  the  causality  and 
linearity  conditions  were  not  investigated  because  the  impedance  data  of  the  electrical 
circuits  listed  in  Figure  2.2  are  inherently  linear  and  causal.  Macdonald  and  Urquidi- 
Macdonald  [48]  have  stated  that  their  KK-algorithm  was  insensitive  to  the  violation 
of  the  linearity  condition  for  the  specific  case  of  iron  in  sulfuric  acid.  Application  of 
the  proposed  KK-algorithm  to  actual  experimental  data  with  large  amplitude  voltage 
perturbations  can  be  considered  in  order  to  investigate  its  sensitivity  to  the  linearity 
constraint. 

2. 5. 3. 2 Determination  of  acceptable  degree  of  discontinuity 

It  is  expected  that  most  experimental  systems  will  show  some  degree  of  disconti- 
nuity since  the  algorithm  is  very  sensitive  to  even  slight  deviations  from  stationary 
behavior.  To  determine  bounds  for  acceptable  amounts  of  discontinuity,  the  inconsis- 
tent data  sets  of  Figure  2.12  were  fitted  to  the  equivalent  circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d  using 
LOMFP  [16].  The  fitted  values  for  the  circuit  elements  of  Figure  2. 2d  are  given  in  Ta- 
ble 2.1.  The  extent  to  which  these  parameters  are  affected  depends  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  time  constants  associated  with  the  circuit  elements. 

The  parameters  Rw  and  Tw  changed  more  as  compared  to  the  other  circuit  ele- 
ments because  the  dominant  time  constant  in  the  low-frequency  region  is  associated 
with  the  Warburg  impedance.  This  is  the  same  frequency  region  where  the  value 
of  the  resistor  Ri  changed  the  most;  however,  the  time  constant  R\C\  was  signifi- 
cantly less  than  Tw  at  any  given  frequency.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  other 
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Table  2.1:  Fitted  parameters  for  the  equivalent  circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d  with  a variable 
resistor  R\  using  L0MFP[16].  The  consistent  data  set  is  given  for  / = 0.0.  The 
nonstationary  systems  with  various  degrees  of  inconsistency  are  given  by  / = 0.1, 
0.175,  0.25,  and  0.5. 


/ 

Rs,  ft 

Ri,  ft 

C!,/XF 

R2,  ft 

c2,^f 

Rjy , ft 

Tw,s 

0.0 

23.22 

418.3 

18.8 

695.2 

92.6 

846.4 

0.7055 

0.100 

23.22 

419.1 

18.7 

699.0 

92.4 

857.3 

0.7141 

0.175 

23.41 

420.2 

18.7 

701.7 

92.2 

865.8 

0.7204 

0.250 

23.48 

421.0 

18.6 

704.3 

92.0 

874.3 

0.7265 

0.500 

23.74 

423.3 

18.4 

712.3 

91.5 

903.73 

0.7459 

inconsistent  data  sets  (where  either  C\  or  Rw  were  allowed  to  be  functions  of  time) 
or  when  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  time  constants  was  altered.  These  results  were 
more  evident  when  the  dominant  time  constant  was  about  two  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  other  time  constants. 

Acceptable  bounds  for  levels  of  discontinuity  at  the  truncation  frequency  were 
obtained  by  comparison  to  changes  in  the  calculated  values  of  the  circuit  parameters. 
The  results  are  presented  in  Figure  2.16,  which  illustrates  the  percent  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  circuit  elements  for  the  stationary  and  nonstationary  systems 
as  a function  of  the  percent  difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  experimental 
values  for  the  real  impedance  at  wmin  . For  these  nonstationary  systems,  a disconti- 
nuity of  less  than  15%  represents  a deviation  of  less  than  ±5%  for  the  circuit  elements 
not  associated  with  the  dominant  time  constant.  In  other  words,  regression  of  data 
showing  a 15%  discontinuity  can  be  expected  to  yield  circuit  parameters  associated 
with  electrochemical  reaction  rate  constants  within  5%  of  the  values  that  would  apply 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The  Warburg  component  would  show  a larger 
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error.  This  establishes  an  error  bounds  for  the  circuit  parameters  of  impedance  data 
sets  deemed  to  be  inconsistent. 


2.5.4  The  Effect  of  Truncating  High-Frequency  Data 

The  algorithm  incorporated  an  assumption  that  the  high-frequency  impedance 
data  have  negligible  contributions  to  the  integral  when  the  KK-equations  are 
evaluated  at  low  frequencies.  There  is  a limit  to  the  truncation  of  high-frequency 
data,  however,  for  this  assumption  to  be  valid. 

Low-frequency  impedance  values  were  calculated  for  the  equivalent  circuit  shown 
in  Figure  2. 2d  with  decreasing  umax . The  results  are  presented  in  Figure  2.17.  The 
Bode  plots  for  umax  = 10  kHz  show  that  the  calculated  low-frequency  impedance  is 
continuous  with  the  available  data  at  0.1  Hz.  However,  when  umax  = 1 kHz,  there 
is  a distinct  discontinuity  at  cjm,n  due  to  the  residual  errors  at  the  high-frequency 
extreme. 

The  maximum  frequency  u>max  must  be  sufficiently  large  that  the  impedance  data 
at  the  high  frequency  range  do  not  truncate  in  the  capacitive  region.  This  require- 
ment can  be  relaxed  by  assuming  polynomial  expressions  for  the  real  and  imaginary 
impedance  in  the  range  u > umax.  Additional  summation  terms  and  polynomial 
coefficients  would  be  introduced  into  equations  (A. 11)  and  (A. 12)  to  account  for  the 
new  intervals  at  the  high-frequency  extreme. 

2.6  Application  to  Experimental  Data 

A common  approach  for  the  interpretation  and  analysis  of  EIS  data  is  to  fit  the 
data  to  the  analytic  impedance  response  of  an  equivalent  electrical  circuit  [15-19]. 
Use  of  an  electrical  circuit  to  model  the  electrochemical  system  implies  that  the 
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Figure  2.16:  The  effect  on  inconsistency  on  the  calculated  parameters  of  the  equivalent 
circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d.  The  abscissa  represents  the  percent  difference  between  the 
real  component  of  the  data  set  and  the  calculated  real  impedance  at  umin  . The 
ordinate  is  the  percent  difference  between  the  values  of  the  circuit  elements  of  the 
nonstationary  and  stationary  systems.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  The 
Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.  [50]. 
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Figure  2.17:  The  effect  of  decreasing  u;max  on  the  algorithm  attributable  to  the  prob- 
lem of  residuals  at  the  high-frequency  extreme.  The  data  sets  were  from  the  equiva- 
lent circuit  of  Figure  2. 2d,  with  u0  = 10-4  Hz  and  umin  = 0.1  Hz.  a:  umax  = 10  kHz; 
and,  b:  umax  = 1 kHz.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher.  The  Electrochemical 
Society,  Inc.  [50] . 
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impedance  data  is  characteristic  of  a system  that  is  linear,  causal,  and  stable.  Cor- 
roding systems,  however,  are  inherently  “nonstationary”  due  to  a continually  chang- 
ing electrode  surface  and  electrochemical  environment.  Consequently,  a corrosionist 
should  be  especially  interested  in  determining  whether  the  experimental  data  ob- 
tained for  such  systems  are  “valid”  for  fitting  to  an  equivalent  electrical  circuit.  The 
validity  of  EIS  data  can  be  inferred  from  the  residuals  between  the  data  set  and  the 
analytic  impedance;  a good  model  fit  should  exhibit  a truly  random  distribution  for 
the  residuals.  However,  the  process  of  identifying  an  appropriate  electrical  circuit  can 
often  be  tedious  and  time-consuming,  especially  when  the  consistency  of  impedance 
data  is  questionable.  The  KK-relations  offer  a straight-forward  approach  for  eval- 
uating the  consistency  of  experimental  data  without  the  use  of  a fitting  procedure. 
It  has  been  shown  that  equivalent  electrical  circuits  used  to  model  electrochemical 
systems  satisfy  the  relations  [38].  If  the  consistency  of  experimental  data  can  be 
verified  using  these  equations,  it  follows  that  an  equivalent  circuit  could  be  found  to 
model  the  experimental  data  with  an  acceptable  “goodness  of  fit.”  The  treatment  of 
experimental  data  using  a KK-algorithm  should  complement  fitting  procedures  be- 
cause the  suitability  of  the  data  set  for  fitting  to  an  equivalent  circuit  can  be  verified. 

In  the  previous  section,  the  algorithm  was  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  failures  of 
the  stability  criterion  of  the  KK-relations  [50].  The  application  of  this  algorithm 
is  demonstrated  here  for  a system  that  is  artificially  forced  to  be  nonstationary.  In 
addition  to  determining  whether  a data  set  represents  a stable  system,  the  algorithm 
can  be  used  to  identify  the  “cut-off”  frequency  below  which  the  data  show  signs  of 
instability.  This  can  be  useful  when  impedance  values  are  obtained  sequentially  from 
high  to  low  frequency.  Finally,  the  algorithm  is  applied  to  data  for  a slowly  changing 
system  to  identify  whether  the  time  scale  of  the  experiment  is  sufficiently  short  to 
provide  valid  data. 
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2.6.1  Experimental  Procedure 

Impedance  data  were  obtained  from  two  electrochemical  systems:  the  hydrogena- 
tion of  a metal  hydride  electrode  in  a strongly  basic  solution  and  a rotating  copper 
disk  electrode  at  open  circuit  potential  in  a chloride  solution.  A brief  description  of 
each  system  is  given  below. 

• Hydrogenation  of  LaNi5.  The  impedance  data  presented  for  this  system  are 
part  of  a project  to  determine  the  applicability  of  EIS  techniques  for  studying 
the  kinetic  and  mass  transfer  processes  in  metal  hydride  systems  [52].  The  elec- 
trode was  an  intermetallic  LaNi5  ingot  encased  in  laminating  resin  epoxy.  A 
silver-soldered  nickel  wire  provided  electrical  contact.  The  epoxy  was  sanded  to 
expose  a cross-section  of  the  ingot,  and  the  cross-section  was  polished  using  a 
600  grit  SiC  paper  and  1 pm  alumina  powder.  A 31  wt%  KOH  aqueous  solution 
was  deaerated  with  argon  for  20  minutes  prior  to  the  experiments  and  inter- 
mittently between  each  frequency  scan.  Before  the  impedance  measurements 
were  performed,  the  LaNi5  ingot  electrode  was  cathodically  cycled  from  —0.5 
to  —1.2V  (Hg/HgO)  at  a sweep  rate  of  1 mV/sec  to  form  the  metal  hydride. 
The  impedance  measurements  were  performed  at  — 1.1V  (Hg/HgO). 

• Rotating  copper-disk  electrode.  The  impedance  data  obtained  for  the  copper- 
disk  electrode  system  are  part  of  a corrosion  study  for  copper  and  aluminum 
bronzes  in  alkaline  saline  solutions  [53].  The  electrodes  were  constructed  from 
high  purity  copper  rods  (99.999%  Cu)  which  had  been  annealed  under  argon  at 
500° C for  five  to  eight  hours  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace.  Each  rod  was 
soldered  onto  a stainless  steel  shaft  and  press-fitted  into  a teflon  casing  to  form 
the  copper-disk  electrode  with  an  exposed  cross-sectional  area  of  0.385  cm2. 
These  electrodes  were  wet  polished  with  increasingly  finer  SiC  papers  followed 
by  1/xm  alumina  powder  to  produce  a mirror-like  surface.  The  electrodes  were 
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cleaned  ultrasonically  in  deionized  water  for  one  minute  immediately  before  the 
experiment.  The  pH  of  the  0.5N  chloride  aqueous  electrolyte  was  regulated 
with  a Cole-Parmer  pH  controller  Model  5652  using  NaOH  and  HC1  solutions 
of  0.5N  chloride  concentration.  The  impedance  measurements  were  performed 
at  open  circuit  potential. 

The  EIS  instrumentation  included  a Schlumberger  Solartron  1250  frequency  response 
analyzer  coupled  to  either  the  Solartron  1286  electrochemical  or  the  Princeton  Applied 
Research  Model  273  potentiostat.  A Pine  analytical  rotator  was  employed  for  the 
rotating  copper-disk  experiments. 

2.6.2  Analysis  of  Experimental  Data 

Corrosion  systems  are  inherently  nonstationary  because  the  electrode  surface  and 
the  electrochemical  environment  will  change  during  the  course  of  an  experiment.  The 
impedance  measurements  will  be  influenced  by  the  nonstationary  behavior,  and  these 
effects  are  more  important  at  low  frequencies  where  it  takes  a long  time  to  perform  a 
single  measurement.  It  follows  that  the  impedance  response  of  such  systems  may  fail 
to  meet  the  stability  criterion  required  by  the  KK-relations. 

The  “validity”  of  experimental  impedance  data  is  often  determined  from  the  re- 
producibility of  the  measurement,  either  by  replicating  the  results  or  by  scanning 
back  to  the  starting  frequency.  Stationary  systems  will  give  the  same  impedance  re- 
sponse for  any  number  of  measurements  performed.  One  is  often  asked,  however,  to 
interpret  unreplicated  impedance  data.  Furthermore,  there  are  cases  where  one  may 
ask  whether  a system  may  be  nonstationary  over  the  time  required  for  two  frequency 
scans  yet  be  sufficiently  stable  over  the  time  required  for  the  first  frequency  scan. 
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The  application  of  the  KK-algorithm  to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  experimental 
impedance  data  obtained  for  the  electrochemical  systems  described  above  is  presented 
in  this  section.  The  objectives  are  listed  below. 

• The  sensitivity  of  the  algorithm  to  violations  of  the  stability  criterion  for  im- 
pedance data  of  corroding  systems  will  be  illustrated.  Using  impedance  data 
derived  from  equivalent  circuits,  the  algorithm  has  been  shown  to  be  a sensitive 
test  for  violations  of  the  stability  criterion  [50].  In  this  section,  nonstationary 
conditions  were  simulated  by  changing  the  temperature  or  pH  of  the  electrolyte 
solution  during  the  course  of  an  experiment  using  a copper-disk  electrode.  The 
appearance  of  a distinct  discontinuity  between  the  calculated  impedance  and 
experimental  data  at  the  lowest  measured  frequency  u;mtn  is  shown  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  a system  which  has  violated  the  stability  condition  of  the  KK- 
relations. 

• The  algorithm  will  be  used  to  identify  a cut-off  frequency  for  which  the  ex- 
perimental impedance  data  are  consistent.  Reproducibility  of  impedance  data 
might  be  difficult  to  achieve  for  corroding  systems  such  as  the  metal  hydride 
electrode  described  above  which  tends  to  break  apart  due  to  the  infusion  of 
hydrogen  to  the  bulk  of  the  electrode  at  cathodic  potentials.  Although  the 
frequency  scans  are  not  reproducible,  a cut-off  frequency  can  be  identified  for 
individual  scans  for  which  the  experimental  data  are  deemed  to  be  consistent. 
This  approach  is  applied  to  the  experimental  data  of  the  metal  hydride  and 
copper  systems. 

• The  numerical  difficulties  and  constraints  of  the  present  algorithm  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  KK-algorithm  presented  here  involves  the  adjustable  parameters 
u)0 , K,  and  M . The  parameters  K and  M are  polynomial  orders  of  the  ap- 
proximating functions  in  the  low-frequency  domain  u0  < u < o;mm  given  by 
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equations  (A. 3)  and  (A. 4),  respectively,  in  Appendix  A.  The  values  of  these 
parameters  influence  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations.  An  understanding  of  the 
limitations  of  the  algorithm  facilitates  the  analysis  of  experimental  impedance 
data. 

2. 6. 2.1  Nonstationary  systems:  variable  pH  and  temperature 

Impedance  data  were  obtained  for  a copper  disk  electrode  rotating  at  1000  RPM 
immersed  in  a 0.5N  chloride  solution,  pH  = 9.4.  The  temperature  or  pH  of  the  elec- 
trolyte solution  was  allowed  to  change  during  the  course  of  an  experiment  to  force 
a nonstationary  condition.  The  effect  of  changing  electrolyte  pH  on  the  value  of  the 
open  circuit  potential  for  this  electrode  system  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.18;  a change 
in  surface  film  composition  is  believed  to  take  place  at  about  a pH  of  9.1  [54].  A drift 
in  the  open  circuit  potential  will  give  rise  to  an  overpotential  because  EIS  instru- 
mentation used  measured  the  open  circuit  potential  just  before  the  experiment  was 
begun.  The  potentiostat  was  automatically  set  for  this  potential,  and  the  ac  signal 
was  added  to  this  value  [55].  Significant  changes  in  the  open  circuit  potential  will 
result  in  an  overpotential  being  applied  at  the  interface.  The  instability  of  the  elec- 
trode will  influence  the  consistency  of  impedance  data,  especially  at  low  frequencies 
where  is  takes  a long  time  to  make  a measurement. 

Impedance  measurements  were  performed  at  open  circuit  potential,  about  —330 
mV  (vs.  SCE)  measured  at  the  start  of  the  experiment,  using  a 10  mV  perturbation. 
The  temperature  and  pH  profile  with  their  corresponding  impedance  data  are  pre- 
sented in  Figures  2.19  and  2.20,  respectively.  Note  that  the  data  are  not  excessively 
noisy,  and  that  visual  inspection  of  the  data  of  Figure  2.19  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  system  was  not  stationary,  whereas  the  data  of  Figure  2.20  are  not 
obviously  unstable. 
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Figure  2.18:  Effect  of  pH  on  the  open  circuit  potential  of  a copper-disk  electrode 
rotating  at  1000  RPM  in  a 0.5N  chloride  solution,  25°C.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.19.  Simulated  nonstationary  system  with  variable  electrolyte  temperature. 
Impedance  data  obtained  for  a copper-disk  electrode  rotating  at  1000  RPM  in  a 
0.5N  chloride  solution,  pH  = 9.4.  The  frequency  scan,  from  5 kHz  down  to  0.05  Hz, 
was  performed  at  the  open  circuit  potential,  -330  mV  (SCE),  with  a 10  mV  pertur- 
bation and  a 10  second  pause  between  measurements  at  each  frequency,  a)  Measured 
temperature  as  a function  of  frequency;  b)  Bode  plot, real  and  imaginary  impedance; 
and,  c)  Impedance  plane  plot.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.20:  Simulated  nonstationary  system  with  variable  electrolyte  pH.  Experi- 
mental system  as  in  Figure  2.19  except  for  a constant  temperature  of  26°C.  The  initial 
pH  of  the  solution  was  9.4,  and  the  open  circuit  potential  was  -215  mV  (SCE).  a) 
Measured  pH  as  a function  of  frequency;  b)  Bode  plot,  real  and  imaginary  impedance; 
and,  c)  Impedance  plane  plot.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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The  KK-algorithm  was  applied  to  these  data  sets,  and  the  impedance  values 
below  the  lowest  measured  frequencies  were  calculated  as  shown  in  Figures  2.21a 
and  2.22a  for  the  variable-temperature  and  the  variable-pH  experiment,  respectively. 
The  calculated  real  and  imaginary  impedance  below  the  lowest  measured  frequency 
Umin  represent  the  impedance  functions  that  would  force  the  experimental  data  to 
satisfy  the  KK-relations  over  the  “extended”  frequency  domain  u>0  < u < u>max . 
The  distinct  discontinuity  between  the  calculated  impedance  values  and  the  experi- 
mental data  at  uim%n  is  indicative  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  experimental  data  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  violation  of  the  stability  condition. 

If  lower-frequency  data  were  “deleted”  (i.e.,  as  if  the  experiment  were  prematurely 
terminated),  the  “truncated”  data  set  could  be  tested  for  consistency  and  a cut-off 
frequency  identified  where  the  data  set  could  possibly  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  This 
procedure  was  applied  to  the  data  sets  of  Figures  2.19  and  2.20  up  to  a frequency 
where  sufficient  information  about  the  dominant  time  constant  in  the  lower-frequency 
domain  was  available;  this  corresponds  to  the  frequency  where  a maximum  in  the 
imaginary  impedance  is  observed.  The  distinct  discontinuity  between  the  calculated 
impedance  and  the  data  sets  at  u>min  is  still  evident  in  Figures  2.21b  and  2.22b,  and 
these  “truncated”  data  sets  are  still  deemed  to  be  inconsistent.  Although  the  results 
shown  in  Figures  2.21c  and  2.22c  show  a discontinuity  for  the  calculated  imaginary 
impedance,  an  experimenter  could  erroneously  conclude  that  the  “truncated”  data 
sets  for  these  figures  are  consistent.  This  issue  will  be  considered  in  a later  section 
which  addresses  the  numerical  difficulties  and  limitations  of  the  present  algorithm. 

2. 6. 2. 2 Consistent  data:  identification  of  cut-off  frequency 

Even  when  impedance  measurements  are  conducted  over  broad  frequency  domains 
that  extend  to  mHz  values,  low-frequency  data  are  sometimes  discarded  when  their 
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Figure  2.21:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  the  nonstationary  system  of 
Figure  2.19  with  variable  solution  temperature.  Figures  2.21a  to  2.21c  represent 
the  same  data  set,  except  that  the  KK-algorithm  was  applied  to  the  impedance 
data  at  increasing  truncation  frequencies.  The  discontinuity  between  the  calculated 
impedance  (symbols  G and  □)  and  the  experimental  data  (solid  line)  at  the  truncation 
frequencies  is  characteristic  of  an  inconsistent  data  set.  a)  umin  = 0.06  Hz;  b)  wmjn  = 
0.4  Hz;  and,  c)  u;mtn  = 1.0  Hz.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.22:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  for  the  nonstationary  system  of 
Figure  2.20  with  variable  solution  pH.  Figures  2.22a  to  2.22c  represent  the  same  data 
set,  except  that  the  KK-algorithm  was  applied  to  the  impedance  data  at  increasing 
truncation  frequencies.  The  discontinuity  between  the  calculated  impedance  (symbols 
O and  □)  and  the  experimental  data  (solid  lines)  at  the  truncation  frequencies  is 
characteristic  of  an  inconsistent  data  set.  a)  wmin  = 0.05  Hz;  b)  urmtn  =0.1  Hz;  and, 
c)  u)min  = 0.15  Hz.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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validity  is  questioned  (see,  for  example,  Silverman  [56]).  The  decision  to  discard  data, 
however,  requires  an  understanding  of  the  processes  occurring  at  the  electrode  surface. 
The  identification  of  a cut-off  frequency,  for  which  the  experimental  data  within  a 
finite  frequency  domain  is  known  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations,  provides  a rationale  for 
excluding  data  from  an  equivalent  circuit  fit.  The  application  of  the  KK-algorithm 
for  this  purpose  is  illustrated  in  this  section. 

The  experimental  data  used  here  were  obtained  for  the  hydrogenation  of  a metal 
hydride  electrode  in  31  wt%  KOH  solution  at  -1.10  V (Hg/HgO)  and  for  a rotating 
copper-disk  electrode  in  a saline  solution  at  the  open  circuit  potential.  The  temper- 
ature and  pH  of  the  electrolyte  solutions  used  in  these  experiments  were  carefully 
maintained  using  a water  bath  and  an  automatic  pH-controller.  Several  frequency 
scans,  ranging  from  65  kHz  down  to  0.1  Hz,  were  performed  consecutively,  and  three 
data  sets  for  each  system  were  chosen  for  analysis  using  the  proposed  KK-algorithm. 

Impedance  plane  plots  for  the  data  sets  of  the  metal  hydride  system  are  shown 
in  Figure  2.23.  The  solid  lines  represent  three  consecutive  frequency  scans  which  are 
labeled  A,  B and  C.  The  irreproducibility  of  the  data  sets  reflects  the  nonstationary 
behavior  of  the  electrochemical  system  due  possibly  to  the  changes  in  diffusivities 
induced  by  the  infusion  of  hydrogen  into  the  electrode.  Application  of  the  KK- 
algorithm  to  these  impedance  data,  which  extend  to  a frequency  of  0.1  Hz,  indicate 
that  all  the  experimental  data  sets  are  inconsistent  as  shown  in  Figure  2.24.  When 
lower  frequency  data  were  discarded,  a cut-off  frequency  was  identified  for  each  data 
set.  The  impedance  data  above  this  cut-off  frequency  satisfy  the  KK-relations,  and 
these  results  are  illustrated  for  Data  sets  A-C  in  Figure  2.25.  The  calculated  real 
and  imaginary  impedance  below  these  cut-off  frequencies  are  shown  in  the  impe- 
dance plane  plot  of  Figure  2.23  as  symbols  0,  □ and  O for  Data  sets  A,  B and  C, 
respectively.  These  cut-off  frequencies  represent  the  departure  from  a “stationary” 
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(or  nearly  stationary)  behavior,  i.e.,  where  the  time-scale  of  the  measurement  at  a 
given  frequency  is  sufficiently  long  to  influence  the  processes  occurring  at  the  elec- 
trode surface.  Identification  of  such  a cut-off  frequency  for  a given  frequency  scan 
provides  a valid  “snapshot”  for  time-dependent  processes. 

Impedance  plane  plots  for  the  data  sets  of  the  copper-disk  electrode  system  are 
shown  in  Figure  2.26.  The  solid  lines  represent  three  consecutive  frequency  scans 
which  are  labeled  I,  II  and  III.  The  nonstationary  behavior  of  the  electrochemical 
system  is  manifested  through  the  irreproducible  frequency  scans  and  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  a film  on  the  electrode  surface  [53].  In  addition,  the  change 
in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  electrode  interface  results  in  a drift  of  the  open  circuit 
potential.  Since  EIS  instrumentation  measures  this  potential  at  the  start  of  an  ex- 
periment and  applies  it  throughout  the  spectrum  [55],  a nonstationary  open  circuit 
potential  will  give  rise  to  an  overpotential.  The  magnitude  of  this  overpotential  is 
given  by  the  difference  between  the  initial  potential  and  the  true  open  circuit  poten- 
tial at  some  time  during  the  experiment.  The  KK-algorithm  was  applied  to  these 
impedance  data  which  extend  to  a frequency  of  0.1  Hz.  The  results  suggest  that  Data 
sets  I and  II  are  inconsistent  while  Data  set  III  satisfies  the  KK-relations  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.27.  When  the  lower  frequency  data  are  discarded,  a cut-off  frequency  can 
be  identified  for  Data  sets  I and  II  which  delimits  the  frequency  domain  of  the  exper- 
imental data  as  presented  in  Figure  2.28.  For  Data  set  III,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  consistent,  the  algorithm  yielded  comparable  results  for  the  calculated  impedance 
when  the  entire  data  set  was  used  and  when  low-frequency  data  were  discarded.  The 
calculated  real  and  imaginary  impedance  below  these  cut-off  frequencies  are  shown 
in  the  impedance  plane  plot  of  Figure  2.26  as  symbols  0,  □ and  O for  Data  sets  I,  II 
and  III,  respectively. 
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Figure  2.23:  Impedance  plane  plot  for  the  hydrogenation  of  a metal  hydride  electrode 
in  31  wt%  KOH  solution,  —1.10  V (Hg/HgO).  (Note  the  difference  in  scales  for  the 
axes).  Curves  A,  B,  and  C represent  successive  frequency  scans  in  the  range  of  65  kHz 
down  to  0.1  Hz.  The  symbols  0,  □,  and  O are  the  corresponding  low-frequency 
impedance  calculated  from  the  KK-algorithm  as  shown  in  Figure  2.25.  Reprinted 
from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.24:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  values  for  Data  sets  A,  B,  and  C of 
the  metal  hydride  system.  These  figures  illustrate  the  results  of  the  KK-algorithm  as 
applied  to  the  entire  data  set  and  shows  the  inconsistency  of  the  available  data  due 
to  the  instability  of  the  electrode,  of  the  system.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.25:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  values  for  Data  sets  A,  B,  and  C of 
the  metal  hydride  system.  These  figures  show  the  results  of  the  KK-algorithm  after 
the  lower-frequency  data  are  "deleted”  to  make  the  remaining  data  satisfy  the  KK- 
relations.  Although  the  successive  frequency  scans  are  shown  to  be  characteristic  of 
a nonstationary  system  in  Figure  2.24,  these  figures  show  that  part  of  each  frequency 
scan  represent  a valid  snapshot  of  the  system.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.26:  Impedance  plane  plot  for  a rotating  copper-disk  electrode  at  1000  RPM 
in  a 0.5N  chloride  solution  at  the  open  circuit  potential,  pH  = 9.4.  Curves  I,  II,  and 
III  represent  successive  frequency  scans  in  the  range  of  65  kHz  down  to  0.1  Hz.  The 
symbols  ©,  □,  and  O are  the  corresponding  low-frequency  impedance  calculated  from 
the  KK-algorithm  as  shown  in  Figure  2.28.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.27:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  values  for  Data  sets  I,  II,  and  III  of 
the  rotating  copper-disk  system.  As  in  Figure  2.24,  the  results  of  the  KK-algorithm 
when  applied  to  the  entire  data  set  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  available  data. 
Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.28:  Calculated  low-frequency  impedance  values  for  Data  sets  I,  II,  and  III  of 
the  rotating  copper-disk  system  after  deletion  of  several  low-frequency  data  points. 
As  in  Figure  2.25,  a truncation  frequency  can  be  identified  for  each  data  set  above 
which  the  impedance  data  is  known  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  Reprinted  from 
reference  [51]. 
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2.6.3  Implications  for  Equivalent  Circuit  Fitting 

An  important  parameter  for  a corrosionist  is  the  low-frequency  asymptote  for  the 
real  impedance  which  is  required  to  estimate  a polarization  resistance.  For  experi- 
mental data  that  do  not  extend  to  a DC  limit,  an  experimenter  usually  extrapolates 
the  data  using  the  fitting  parameters  of  an  equivalent  circuit  which  reasonably  models 
the  electrochemical  system.  The  identification  of  an  appropriate  equivalent  circuit, 
however,  often  makes  such  fitting  algorithms  tedious  and  time-consuming,  especially 
when  the  consistency  of  the  data  set  is  questionable.  Moreover,  the  suitability  of 
experimental  data  for  treatment  by  a fitting  procedure  to  an  equivalent  circuit  is  not 
ascertained  until  after  the  residuals  between  the  experimental  and  theoretical  impe- 
dance have  been  computed  and  analyzed;  a “good”  model  fit  should  exhibit  truly 
random  residuals. 

The  advantage  of  the  KK-algorithm  presented  here  is  that  an  equivalent  circuit  fit 
is  not  required  to  determine  the  consistency  of  experimental  data.  A cut-off  frequency 
for  the  experimental  data  set  can  be  identified  above  which  the  impedance  data  are 
shown  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  Consequently,  impedance  data  above  this  cut-off 
frequency  should  be  used  for  the  equivalent  electrical  circuit  fit.  In  addition,  the  cal- 
culated impedance  values  below  the  cut-off  frequency  provide  a conservative  estimate 
of  the  DC  limit  for  data  which  are  deemed  to  be  consistent  using  the  criterion  of 
this  KK-algorithm.  The  KK-algorithm  has  been  shown  to  calculate  low-frequency 
impedance  within  5%  of  the  theoretical  values  when  the  experimental  data  provides 
enough  information  about  the  dominant  time  constant  in  the  lower-frequency  do- 
main [50].  This  is  illustrated  here  for  Data  sets  A-C  of  the  metal  hydride  system 
which  were  fitted  to  the  impedance  response  of  the  equivalent  electrical  circuit  shown 
in  Figure  2.29  using  LOMFP  [16].  Experimental  data  above  the  cut-off  frequencies 
identified  in  Figure  2.25  were  used  for  the  fitting  procedure,  and  the  values  of  the 
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Table  2.2:  Fitting  parameters  for  the  equivalent  circuit  of  Figure  2.29  using  Data  sets 
A-C  of  the  metal  hydride  system.  The  fitting  procedure  used  was  LOMFP  [16]. 


Data  Set 

R„  ft 

Ri,  ft 

Cj,/zF 

R2,  ft 

C2,/xF 

R[v,  ft 

Tw,s 

A 

3.812 

248.3 

19.46 

523.1 

25.20 

351.6 

0.133 

B 

3.825 

269.9 

19.64 

570.1 

25.26 

393.6 

0.144 

C 

4.117 

309.0 

20.52 

629.5 

27.18 

384.8 

0.170 

Table  2.3:  Comparison  of  the  low-frequency  asymptotes  for  the  real  impedance  ob- 
tained from  the  KK-algorithm  and  the  extrapolation  of  theoretical  impedance  using 
the  fitting  parameters  for  the  circuit  shown  in  Figure  2.29 


Data  Set 

Equivalent  Circuit 
ft 

KK-algorithm 

ft 

Difference 

% 

A 

1127 

1073 

4.8 

B 

1237 

1184 

4.3 

C 

1327 

1288 

2.9 

fitting  parameters  are  presented  in  Table  2.2.  The  theoretical  impedance  response 
obtained  from  these  fitting  parameters  are  shown  as  solid  lines  in  Figure  2.30.  These 
figures  show  good  fit  between  the  experimental  data  (0  and  □)  and  the  theoretical 
values  (solid  line)  within  the  experimental  frequency  domain.  Furthermore,  the  cal- 
culated impedance  values  for  the  KK-algorithm  (©  and  □)  are  comparable  with  the 
extrapolated  values  of  the  equivalent  circuit  fit,  that  is,  within  5%  of  the  theoretical 
values  as  presented  Table  2.3.  It  follows  that  the  low-frequency  asymptote  calcu- 
lated by  the  KK-algorithm  for  Data  sets  I— III  should  provide  reasonable  estimates 
of  the  polarization  resistances  for  the  copper-disk  electrode  system,  as  illustrated  in 
the  impedance  plane  plot  of  Figure  2.26. 
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Figure  2.29:  Equivalent  electrical  circuit  used  for  the  fitting  procedure  LOMFP  [16] 
for  Data  sets  A-C  of  the  metal  hydride  system.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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Figure  2.30:  Comparison  between  the  calculated  impedance  values  using  the  KK-al- 
gorithm  (Q  and  □)  and  the  extrapolated  impedance  using  the  fitting  parameters  of 
an  equivalent  circuit  fit  (solid  line),  where  the  symbols  0 and  I represent  the  exper- 
imental Data  sets  A— C of  the  metal  hydride  system.  Reprinted  from  reference  [51]. 
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2.6.4  Numerical  Constraints 

The  algorithm  presented  here  involves  several  adjustable  parameters,  and  the 
proper  choice  for  their  values  will  influence  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations.  These 
adjustable  parameters  are  the  lower  frequency  limit  u>o  and  the  orders  of  the  approx- 
imating functions  K and  M.  (Other  adjustable  parameters  are  associated  with  the 
numerical  integration  using  a Simpson’s  rule  algorithm  given  in  Appendix  A [50]. 
The  number  of  integration  segments  and  segment  divisions  were  sufficiently  large  to 
minimize  round-off  and  integration  errors  and  are  not  discussed  further  here.)  The 
numerical  constraints  associated  with  the  KK-algorithm  are  summarized  below. 

• Limits  to  the  value  of  u>0  . Although  it  is  numerically  feasible  to  extrapolate 
to  lower  frequencies,  there  is  a reason  for  limiting  the  value  of  wo-  A con- 
servative extrapolation  is  prudent  because  the  contributions  to  the  integrals 
of  KK-relations  originate  near  the  frequency  being  evaluated  [25,  29],  that  is, 
within  three  or  four  orders  of  magnitude  of  that  frequency.  Since  the  object 
of  the  algorithm  is  to  test  the  consistency  of  the  experimental  data,  the  cal- 
culated impedance  should  extend  below  a ;mtn  only  as  far  as  the  available  data 
could  contribute  to  the  integrals  of  the  KK-relations.  Therefore,  the  value  of 
ujq  was  limited  to  three  orders  of  magnitude  below  u>mtn  for  all  the  calculations 
presented  in  this  paper. 

• Values  of  the  polynomial  orders  K and  M.  The  order  of  the  approximating 
functions  K and  M must  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  behavior  of  the  impedance 
over  several  decades  of  frequency.  Increasing  the  value  of  the  polynomial  orders 
increases  the  number  of  points  to  be  calculated  within  the  low-frequency  region, 
which  is  given  by  K -f  M + 2.  For  synthetic  data  obtained  from  equivalent 
electrical  circuits,  it  has  been  observed  that  larger  values  of  K and  M yield  more 
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accurate  estimates  for  the  calculated  impedance.  Values  for  K and  M between 
6 and  10  were  found  to  be  adequate,  and  9 was  chosen  for  all  calculations. 

• Deletion  of  experimental  impedance  data  at  low  frequencies.  The  utility  of 
the  KK-algorithm  to  identify  a cut-off  frequency  for  each  data  set  was  shown 
in  Figures  2.23  to  2.28.  However,  indiscriminate  deletion  of  available  data  is 
discouraged  because  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  is  affected  as  the  avail- 
able data  move  deeper  into  the  capacitive  region  since  information  about  the 
dominant  time  constant  in  the  low-frequency  domain  is  lost.  The  results  of  the 
algorithm  are  most  reliable  when  the  imaginary  impedance  exhibits  a maximum 
within  the  frequency  domain  being  analyzed. 

• Insensitivity  to  inconsistency  at  high  frequency.  The  KK-algorithm,  as  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  A,  is  more  sensitive  for  testing  inconsistencies  at  the  lower 
frequencies  than  at  the  higher  frequencies.  It  can  be  seen  from  equations  (2.6) 
and  (2.7)  that  the  contributions  of  the  higher  frequency  data  to  the  integrals 
diminish  almost  as  rapidly  as  1/x2,  where  x is  the  integration  variable.  Con- 
sequently, the  equations  presented  in  Appendix  A are  relatively  insensitive  to 
inconsistencies  in  the  high  frequency  domain.  A possible  extension  of  this  work 
is  to  calculate  the  impedance  values  above  the  maximum  measured  frequency 
Umu  • This  may  provide  a more  sensitive  test  for  consistency  of  the  high  fre- 
quency data. 


CHAPTER  3 

PHOTODISSOLUTION  OF  GaAs 


The  relative  ease  of  fabricating  a semiconductor  photoelectrochemical  cell  is  due 
to  the  instantaneous  formation  of  a junction.  A regenerative  solar  cell  is  illustrated 
schematically  in  Figure  3.1  for  an  n-type  semiconductor  photoanode  immersed  in 
an  electrolyte  solution  containing  a redox  couple  A/A+.  The  difference  between  the 
potential  at  the  surface  of  the  semiconductor  and  the  potential  at  the  current  collector, 
illustrated  by  the  bending  of  the  energy  bands,  acts  to  separate  the  electron-hole  pairs 
generated  by  illumination.  The  electrons  migrate  towards  the  current  collector  while 
holes  accumulate  at  the  surface  of  the  solid.  The  potential  difference  increases  when 
the  semiconductor  photoanode  is  polarized  anodically.  Under  illumination,  however, 
the  photogenerated  holes  which  accumulate  at  the  surface  will  participate  in  the 
anodic  decomposition  of  the  semiconductor.  A redox  couple  is  chosen  which  can 
compete  effectively  for  holes  such  that  the  anodic  reaction  at  the  interface  will  be 
the  oxidation  of  the  reducing  agent  instead  of  the  oxidation  of  the  semiconductor 
itself.  The  photogenerated  electrons  are  involved  in  the  reduction  reaction  at  the 
counterelectrode. 


3.1  The  Semiconductor-Electrolyte  Interface 

The  current-potential  characteristics  of  a semiconductor  photoanode  is  influenced 
dramatically  by  processes  which  can  occur  at  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface 
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Figure  3.1:  Schematic  illustration  of  a regenerative  solar  cell  for  an  illuminated  n-type 
semiconductor  photoanode  in  an  electrolyte  solution  containing  a redox  couple  A/A+ . 
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[57-63].  These  would  include  charge  redistribution,  band-bending,  surface  recombi- 
nation, photogeneration  of  carriers,  and  charge-transfer  reactions.  An  understanding 
of  how  these  mechanisms  interact  is  essential  to  the  study  of  decomposition  processes 
and  its  stabilization. 


3.1.1  Potential  Distribution  and  Photoeffects 

When  a semiconductor  material  is  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  solution,  a redistri- 
bution of  charge  results  in  a potential  drop  near  the  interface  and  the  formation  of 
a space-charge  layer  due  to  the  relatively  low  concentration  of  electrons  in  semicon- 
ductors. A schematic  illustration  of  the  potential  distribution  for  the  semiconductor- 
electrolyte  interface  is  shown  in  Figure  3.2.  The  difference  between  the  potential  at 
the  interface  and  the  potential  at  the  bulk  of  the  semiconductor  (or  current  collector) 
is  defined  to  be  the  flat-band  potential.  This  potential  variation  corresponds  to  a 
bending  of  the  energy  band  edges  in  the  space-charge  region  where,  at  equilibrium 
and  in  dark  condition,  the  Fermi  level  of  the  semiconductor  Ep  and  the  redox  poten- 
tial of  the  electrolyte  are  equal  [63].  The  influence  of  external  polarization  is  primarily 
in  the  space-charge  region  resulting  in  a change  in  the  potential  drop  across  the  semi- 
conductor [57,  62].  For  n-type  materials,  anodic  polarization  increases  band  bending, 
while  cathodic  polarization  decreases  the  band  bending;  the  reverse  is  observed  for 
p-type  materials.  The  extent  of  polarization  required  to  “unbend”  the  energy  bands 
is  called  the  flat-band  potential.  The  potential  is  uniform  throughout  the  semicon- 
ductor at  the  flat-band  potential,  including  the  space  charge  region.  The  value  of 
the  flat-band  potential  can  be  determined  from  capacity  measurements  [61,  62,  64] 
through  the  Mott-Schottky  equation  for  doped  semiconductors 

2 

t0ee0[Nd  - Na] 


(3.1) 
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where  Csc  is  the  capacity,  [Nj  — Na]  is  the  net  dopant  concentration,  A <t>3  is  the 
potential  difference,  T is  the  temperature,  kg  is  the  Boltzmann  constant,  e0  is  the 
elementary  charge,  e is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  semiconductor,  and  e0  is  the 
permittivity  in  vacuum.  In  addition,  the  position  of  the  band-edges  can  also  be 
established  from  these  measurements  for  a given  electrolyte  composition  and  pH 
[62,  64], 

Illumination  of  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface  results  in  the  generation  of 
electron-hole  pairs  for  light  energies  greater  than  the  bandgap  of  the  semiconductor 
[61-63].  The  photogenerated  electrons  and  holes  are  separated  by  the  potential  gra- 
dient (or  electric  field)  in  the  space  charge  region.  For  n-type  semiconductors,  the 
photogenerated  holes  move  towards  the  surface  while  the  electrons  move  towards  the 
bulk  of  the  semiconductor  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  field.  This  process  is  en- 
hanced by  anodic  polarization  which  increases  the  potential  drop  in  the  space-charge 
region  and,  by  separating  electrons  and  holes  in  the  space  charge  region,  reduces  the 
rate  of  electron-hole  recombination.  For  p-type  materials,  the  photogenerated  elec- 
trons move  towards  the  surface  while  the  holes  move  towards  the  bulk  of  the  semicon- 
ductor. Cathodic  polarization  increases  the  potential  drop  in  the  space-charge  region 
and  reduces  the  rate  of  recombination.  The  energy  band  diagram  for  the  illuminated 
condition  is  shown  in  Figure  3.3.  The  accumulation  of  minority  carriers  at  the  surface 
under  illumination  (or  at  high  polarization  in  the  dark)  is  the  primary  cause  of  charge- 
transfer  reactions  across  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface,  that  is,  with  redox 
species  in  solution  and/or  the  decomposition  of  the  semiconductor  [61].  The  anodic 
dissolution  of  semiconductors  has  been  identified  as  a valence  band  process  involv- 
ing holes  at  the  surface  [62].  Gerischer  [65]  proposed  that  the  overall  decomposition 
reaction  of  GaAs  in  a basic  medium  is  given  by 


GaAs  + 6 p+  + 10OH" 


GaOj  + As03-3  + 5H20, 


(3.2) 
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Figure  3.2:  Schematic  illustration  of  the  potential  distribution  for  a semiconductor- 
electrolyte  interface. 
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and  in  an  acid  medium  as 

GaAs  -f  6p+  + 6X~  — ► Ga+3  • aq  + AsXg 3 (3-3) 

or 

GaAs  + 6 p+  + 3H20  — * Ga+3  • aq  + H3As03  + 3H+  • aq . (3.4) 

It  is  also  possible  to  enhance  photodecomposition  using  oxidizing  agents,  such  as 
Fe(CN)g-  or  Ce+4,  through  a hole-injection  process  at  the  valence  band  [61,66-69]. 

Charge-transfer  reactions  at  the  interface  for  the  illuminated  case  give  rise  to 
a photocurrent.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experimental  results  presented  in  Fig- 
ure 3.4,  where  the  steady-state  photocurrent  for  an  n-type  GaAs  disk  electrode  is 
given  as  a function  of  electrode  potential.  At  potentials  more  anodic  than  —0.25V 
(SCE),  the  surface  concentration  of  electrons  may  be  assumed  to  be  negligible  due 
to  increased  band  bending  and  that  the  rate  of  recombination  is  negligible  [70].  At 
lower  polarization,  recombination  at  the  surface  and  within  the  space-charge  region 
become  significant  due  to  a decrease  in  band  bending.  The  influence  of  recombina- 
tion is  evident  in  the  potential  region  below  —0.25V  (SCE)  where  the  photocurrent 
decreases  drastically.  Vanmaekelbergh  et  al.  [70]  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  semicon- 
ductor/electrolyte Schottky-barrier  electrodes,  recombination  within  the  space-charge 
and  neutral  region  is  the  predominant  process  due  to  rate-limited  charge  transfer  at 
the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface.  The  photocurrent  in  this  example  is  due  to 
the  anodic  decomposition  of  the  GaAs  by  hole  capture  since  the  concentration  of  the 
reducing  agent  Fe2+  (5  mM)  is  too  small  to  compete  with  the  dissolution  reaction. 
The  saturation  photocurrent  is  a linear  function  of  light  intensity  [61,  62].  Similar 
results  are  shown  in  Figure  3.5  for  the  GaAs-system  described  above. 
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a)  n-TYPE  SEMICONDUCTOR 


b)  p-TYPE  SEMICONDUCTOR 


Figure  3.3:  Energy  band  diagram  for  an  illuminated  semiconductor-electrolyte  inter- 
face. The  photogenerated  electron-hole  pairs  are  separated  by  the  electric  field  in  the 
space-charge  region,  a)  n-type  semiconductor,  b)  p-type  semiconductor. 
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Figure  3.4:  Steady-state  photocurrent  as  a function  of  disk  electrode  potential  for  an 
n-type  Si-doped  GaAs  disk  electrode,  0.5cm  diameter,  rotating  at  1000  RPM.  The 
electrolyte  solution  was  0.25M  Na2S04,  5 mM  Fe2+,  pH  = 1.4.  The  relative  light 
intensity  was  91.4%  of  the  maximum  intensity  shown  in  Figure  3.5. 
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Figure  3.5:  Saturation  photocurrent  as  a function  of  light  intensity  (percent  trans- 
mission relative  to  the  maximum  intensity).  The  experimental  system  is  described  in 
Figure  3.4. 
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3.1.2  Thermodynamic  and  Kinetic  Aspects 

The  analysis  of  thermodynamic  stability  against  photocorrosion  is  based  on  con- 
sideration of  the  reactions  that  are  possible  at  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface. 
It  should  be  noted  that  while  thermodynamics  can  be  used  to  predict  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  a photoanode  to  corrosion,  the  decomposition  processes  are  still  controlled  by 
the  charge  transfer  kinetics  across  the  interface,  influenced  by  the  solution  composi- 
tion and  by  the  properties  of  the  semiconductor  solid.  Suitable  redox  couples  have 
been  shown  to  compete  effectively  with  photodecomposition.  The  thermodynamic  as- 
pect of  semiconductor  dissolution  for  the  ideal,  or  defect-free,  case  has  been  discussed 
by  Bard  and  Wrighton  [71]  and  Gerischer  [72,  73].  The  thermodynamic  and  kinetic 
model  of  Frese  et  al.  [74,  75]  suggests  that  surface  defects  act  as  initiation  points  for 
the  corrosion  process  due  to  broken  bonds  resulting  in  a more  negative  “microscopic” 
decomposition  potential  relative  to  the  decomposition  potential  for  the  ideal  case.  A 
similar  model  was  also  described  by  Gerischer  [73].  Park  and  Barber  [76]  have  pre- 
sented Pourbaix  (or  predominance)  diagrams  for  several  semiconductors.  A summary 
of  their  discussion  is  given  in  this  section. 

The  corrosion  of  semiconductors  can  occur  by  oxidation  involving  holes  from  the 
valence  band  or  by  reduction  involving  electrons  from  the  conduction  band.  Upon 
assuming  reaction  schemes  for  these  processes,  the  standard  redox  potential  of  the 
decomposition  reactions  <Aiecomp>  relative  to  a reference  electrode,  can  be  estimated 
theoretically  from  the  free  energy  of  the  reaction  paths  [73,  74].  The  Fermi  energy  of 
the  redox  potential  are  related  by  a constant  given  by 

E Erel  decomp  (3.5) 

where  ETe f = —4.5  eV  for  the  normal  hydrogen  electrode  (NHE)  [62,  72].  The  Fermi 
energies  n-Edecomp  and  pEdec omp  correspond  to  the  anodic  and  cathodic  decomposition 
potentials,  respectively.  The  position  of  nEdecomp  and  pEdecomp  with  respect  to  the 
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conduction  band  and  valence  band  edges  can  be  determined,  and  one  can  infer  whether 
the  semiconductor  is  susceptible  to  corrosion.  The  solid  is  stable  against  anodic 
decomposition  when  pE<iecomp  is  below  the  valence  band  and  stable  against  cathodic 
decomposition  when  nEiecomp  is  above  the  conduction  band  [61,  72].  However,  for 
most  semiconductor/electrolyte  systems,  either  n£decomp  or  p^decomp  > or  both,  lie 
within  the  mid-bandgap  region,  and  the  solid  is  thermodynamically  susceptible  to 
corrosion.  Bard  and  Wrighton  [71]  explained  the  need  to  consider  the  position  of 
redox  potential  relative  to  the  decomposition  potential.  Hole  capture  at  the  surface 
by  the  reducing  agent  is  more  favored  thermodynamically  when  the  redox  potential 
is  more  negative  than  the  decomposition  potential.  The  Pourbaix  diagram  for  GaAs 
derived  by  Park  and  Barber  [76]  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.6.  The  diagram  shows  the 
predominant  reaction  species  at  given  potentials  and  solution  pH,  and  the  position  of 
the  conduction  band  edges  at  flat  band  condition  at  different  pH  values  are  represented 
by  the  symbol  □.  Their  calculations  predicted  a small  window  of  stability  at  very 
high  pH  values  and  negative  potentials,  as  shown  in  region  8 in  Figure  3.6,  and  the 
expected  susceptibility  of  GaAs  to  anodic  decomposition. 

Gerischer’s  criterion  for  decomposition  by  charged  carriers  was  based  on  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  quasi-Fermi  levels  for  electrons  and  holes  under  illumination  versus 
the  Fermi  energy  of  the  decomposition  reactions  [61,  72].  At  equilibrium  and  in  the 
dark,  the  Fermi  levels  of  holes  and  electrons  are  equal,  and  the  equilibrium  carrier 
concentrations  n0  and  pQ  are  specified  by  the  value  of  Ep.  With  illumination,  gen- 
eration of  minority  carriers  results  in  a significant  change  in  the  quasi-Fermi  energy 
level  of  the  minority  carrier  within  the  space  charge  layer  as  given  by 


II 
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Ec  + kBT  In  ( 
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(3.7) 

where  nEp  and  pEp  are  the  quasi-Fermi  energy  of  electrons  and  holes,  respectively, 
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Species  Predominant 

Region 

Species  Predominant 

(D 

Ga(0H)2++  H3As04 

(5) 

Ga(0H)2+  + As 

(2) 

Ga(OH)a  + H3A304 

(6) 

Ga(OH)  + As 

(3) 

Ga(0H)2+  + HAs02 

(7) 

Ga(OH)I+  + AsH3 

(4) 

Ga3*-*-  As 

(8) 

GaAs 

Figure  3.6:  Pourbaix  or  predominance  diagram  for  GaAs  in  water  by  Park  and  Bar- 
ber [76].  The  □ symbols  represent  flat  band  potentials.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publisher,  Journal  of  Electroanalytical  Chemistry  and  Interfacial  Electrochem- 
istry. 
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An  and  A p are  the  concentration  of  the  photogenerated  carriers,  and  Nc  and  Nv 
are  the  effective  density  of  states  in  the  conduction  and  valence  band,  respectively. 
When  the  Fermi  energy  of  the  minority  exceeds  the  Fermi  energy  of  the  decomposition 
reaction,  corrosion  is  possible  [61]  by  anodic  decomposition  by  holes 

pEf  < p F'decomp  (3-8) 

or  by  cathodic  decomposition  by  electrons 

n^F  '>  nE decomp  • (3*9) 

In  the  presence  of  an  effective  redox  couple,  the  consumption  of  minority  carriers 
due  to  charge  transfer  across  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface  decreases  the 
quasi-Fermi  energy  near  the  surface  as  compared  to  the  case  without  redox  reactions. 
A decrease  in  the  concentration  of  holes  at  the  surface  enhances  the  stability  of  the 
semiconductor  electrode;  therefore,  kinetic  limitations  to  redox  reactions  can  play  a 
major  role  in  determining  the  stability  of  a semiconductor  electrode.  Mathematical 
models  of  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  interface  have  been  developed  that  solve  ex- 
plicitly for  the  concentration  of  holes  and  electrons  within  the  solid  and  account  for 
the  charge  transfer  reactions  across  the  interface  [77-80]. 

Frese  et  al.  [74]  suggested  that  surface  defects  act  as  initiation  points  for  corro- 
sion. The  disbonding  of  surface  atoms  by  hole  capture  results  in  a more  negative 
decomposition  potential  at  defect  sites  as  compared  to  the  over-all  decomposition 
potential  and  the  redox  potential.  Their  examples  illustrated  that  surface-damaged 
electrodes  exhibited  lower  stabilization  as  compared  to  an  etched,  “damage-free”  sur- 
face [74].  Dislocations  also  serve  as  carrier  traps  resulting  in  high  recombination  rates 
and  current  loss  [30].  The  current- voltage  characteristics  and  efficiency  of  a photoan- 
ode are  significantly  improved  by  etching  of  the  damaged  surface  [30,  81].  Since  the 
corrosion  reaction  at  defect  sites  is  thermodynamically  favored,  the  redox  reaction  of 
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the  stabilizing  agent  must  be  kinetically  favored  in  order  to  compete  effectively.  The 
decomposition  mechanism  proposed  for  compound  semiconductors  by  Gerischer  [73], 
for  example,  involve  multiple  bond-breaking  steps  initiated  at  kink  sites.  The  cor- 
rosion process  can  be  inhibited  by  the  fast  kinetics  of  a redox  couple  before  further 
irreversible  bond-breaking  can  occur  [82].  The  work  of  Vanmaekelbergh  et  al.  [83-85] 
suggest  that  the  stabilization  reaction  need  not  be  a direct  hole-capture  from  the 
valence  band.  In  other  words,  decomposition  intermediates  can  participate  to  some 
extent  in  the  stabilization  process. 

The  application  of  the  semiconductor-electrolyte  junction  for  regenerative  solar 
cells  requires  the  mitigation  of  the  decomposition  reactions  and  the  minimization  of 
recombination  centers.  These  have  been  achieved  by  employing  efficient  reducing 
agents  such  as  the  Se^/Se2-  redox  couple  [86]  and  by  modifying  the  semiconductor 
surface.  Effective  surface  treatment  of  the  semiconductor  surface  involves  metalliza- 
tion by  chemisorbed  layers  of  lead(III)  [87],  ruthenium(III)  [87,  88],  or  silver  [89]  which 
reduces  the  rate  of  electron-hole  recombination  and,  in  some  cases,  act  as  electrocata- 
lysts for  the  desired  stabilization  reactions.  Thin-metal  layers  such  as  gold,  platinum, 
or  rhobium  [90]  have  been  used  to  isolate  the  semiconductor  from  the  corrosive  action 
of  the  electrolyte  solution. 

3.1.3  Stabilization  of  Photocorrosion 

The  rotating  ring-disk  electrode  (RRDE)  is  the  most  common  tool  employed  for 
studying  the  stabilization  of  photodecomposition  by  redox  couples.  A more  detailed 
description  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  the  following  section.  The  semiconductor 
specimen  is  fabricated  into  a disk  electrode  and  arranged  in  a concentric  configura- 
tion with  a noble  metal  ring  electrode  (such  as  platinum  or  gold).  An  insulating  gap, 
made  of  epoxy  or  Teflon,  separates  the  disk  and  ring  assemblies.  When  a reducing 
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agent  in  solution  competes  effectively  with  the  anodic  decomposition  of  the  semicon- 
ductor material,  it  is  oxidized  at  the  disk  electrode  by  the  consumption  of  holes.  The 
formation  of  the  oxidized  species  is  detected  at  the  ring  electrode  being  held  under 
limiting  current  condition  for  the  cathodic  reaction.  The  anodic  current  at  the  disk 
electrode  corresponding  to  the  competing  stabilization  reaction  is  related  to  the  ring 
current  by  the  collection  efficiency  of  the  RRDE.  The  collection  efficiency  N0  is  a 
function  only  of  the  electrode  geometry.  The  stabilization  ratio  s is  defined  as  the 
fraction  of  the  photocurrent  density  at  the  disk  electrode  which  corresponds  to  the 
competing  oxidation  of  the  reducing  agent. 

The  RRDE  has  been  used  to  study  the  photodecomposition  of  GaP  and  GaAs  in 
electrolytes  containing  stabilizing  agents  [70,74,85,91-93].  Possible  reaction  mecha- 
nisms were  proposed  to  explain  the  observed  kinetic  laws  which  relate  the  stabilization 
s to  the  concentration  of  reducing  agent  y,  the  concentration  of  conduction  band  elec- 
trons at  the  surface  n4,  and  the  saturation  current  density  i ^ due  to  the  diffusion  of 
holes  to  the  surface.  The  experimental  procedures  were  designed  to  identify  the  role 
of  surface  recombination.  Two  types  of  experiments  were  employed.  First,  the  an- 
odic potential  of  the  GaAs  electrode  was  held  constant  at  a value  where  a saturated 
photocurrent  was  observed  and  the  extent  of  stabilization  was  measured  at  various 
light  intensities.  Under  this  condition,  the  effect  of  recombination  is  negligible  since 
n3  ~ 0.  The  second  type  of  experiment  is  performed  at  constant  light  intensity  while 
varying  the  electrode  potential  in  the  potential  region  below  the  saturation  photocur- 
rent. Here,  surface  recombination  becomes  a possible  reaction  step.  A summary  of 
the  of  the  work  of  Vanmaekelbergh  et  al.  [85]  for  an  illuminated  n-type  GaAs  electrode 
using  Fe2+  as  the  stabilizing  agent  is  given  below. 

Experimental  results  at  varying  light  intensities  showed  that  stabilization  s fol- 


lowed the  kinetic  law 
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-i—  ~ y-  (3.10) 

1—5  i 

when  surface  recombination  was  negligible,  that  is,  at  very  anodic  potentials  [85]. 
The  limiting  value  of  stabilization  5 was  zero  at  high  values  of  photocurrent  i (or 
illumination  intensities).  Previous  analysis  [83,  84]  had  shown  that  these  observations 
can  be  explained  by  a mechanism  where  the  stabilization  reaction  occurs  through  a 
decomposition  intermediate  X\,  and  this  same  intermediate  is  the  oxidizing  agent  for 
subsequent  decomposition  steps.  The  decomposition  reactions  are  given  by 


(GaAs)surf  + h+ 
X ! + XX 
*2  + *1 


k° 


k° 


kl 


*1 

X2  + (GaAs)surf 
A3  + (GaAs)surf 


(3.11) 

(3.12) 

(3.13) 


X5  + Xi  — ^ decomposition  products  + (GaAs)surf  (3.14) 

where  X,  are  the  decomposition  intermediates,  £t°  are  the  reaction  rate  constants,  and 
(GaAs)surf  is  a surface  GaAs  unit.  The  stabilization  reaction  is  given  by 

Fe2+  + Xi  ^ Fe3+  + (GaAs)surf . (3.15) 


The  analysis  of  their  data  for  the  case  where  surface  recombination  is  important 
suggests  that  “ordinary”  surface  states  (not  originating  from  decomposition  interme- 
diates), higher-order  decomposition  intermediates  (assumed  to  be  Xi),  and,  to  a small 
extent,  X\  are  involved  in  the  recombination  process.  These  recombination  steps  are 
given  by 


R°  + h*  fl+ 

R*  + e~  -^>  R° 

X2  + e~  ^ I, 

*1, 


(3.16) 

(3.17) 

(3.18) 

(3.19) 


X\  + e 
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where  R°  and  R+  are  the  filled  and  empty  states,  respectively,  (3P  and  /?„  are  capture 
rates,  and  kr_2  and  kr_l  are  reaction  rates.  For  given  values  of  the  semiconductor 
parameters,  photocurrent  density  i,  and  Fe2++  concentration  y,  the  rate  equations 
appropriate  for  the  reactions  given  above  can  be  simplified  to  yield 

s • j 6 • k%  s2  j 

U * kli-k3.!  y (fcij)2  1 -s  y2 

where  j = i /e0.  It  can  be  seen  from  Equation  (3.20)  that  the  rate  law  observed  for  the 

experimental  results  at  constant  voltage  and  varying  light  intensity  is  obtained  when 

n,  ~ 0.  The  reaction  scheme  proposed  by  Vanmaekelbergh  et  al.  [85]  is  illustrated  in 

Figure  3.7. 


(3.20) 


3.2  Experimental  Methods 

The  rotating  ring-disk  electrode  (RRDE)  has  been  employed  extensively  to  study 
the  corrosion  of  semiconductors.  The  use  and  advantages  of  this  experimental  ap- 
paratus are  reviewed  in  this  section.  The  experimental  objective  and  procedures  are 
also  discussed. 


3.2.1  Objective  of  the  Study 

The  overall  objective  of  this  work  was  to  investigate  the  influence  of  redox  species 
and  light  intensity  on  the  corrosion  of  n-GaAs  photoanode.  To  support  this  objective, 
hole-injection  and  stabilization  experiments  were  performed  using  GaAs-disk  Pt-ring 
electrodes.  The  etching  rates  were  enhanced  for  hole-injection  experiments  using 
ferricyanide  as  the  oxidizing  agent.  The  stabilization  of  the  photocorrosion  processes 
was  investigated  with  Fe2+  as  the  reducing  agent.  For  this  case,  the  potential  range 
of  interest  corresponds  to  the  onset  of  photocurrent  and  the  light-limited  current 
plateau. 
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decomposition 

products 


Figure  3.7:  A reaction  scheme  for  the  decomposition,  stabilization,  and  surface  re- 
combination processes  for  the  GaAs/Fe2+  photoanode  proposed  by  Vanmaekelbergh 
et  al.  [85].  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Berichte  der  Bunsengesellschaft 
fur  Physikalische  Chemie. 
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3.2.2  Rotating  Planar  Electrodes 

The  rotating  disk  electrode  (RDE)  and  the  RRDE  are  important  analytical  tools 
in  the  study  of  electrode  kinetics.  Levich  [94]  and  Riddiford  [95]  have  presented 
excellent  reviews  on  the  hydrodynamics  and  mass-transfer  limited  behavior  of  the 
RDE  system.  Newman  [96]  calculated  theoretically  the  current  distribution  on  an 
RDE  below  the  limiting  current,  and  his  results  have  been  observed  experimentally 
[97,  98].  The  theory  and  application  of  the  RRDE  were  discussed  in  a series  of 
publications  [99-114]. 

3. 2. 2.1  The  rotating  disk  electrode 

The  derivation  of  the  Levich  equation  involves  the  solution  of  the  hydrodynamic 
and  convective-diffusion  problems  for  a submerged  disk  electrode.  The  velocity  dis- 
tributions of  the  fluid  motion  can  be  expressed  as  series  functions  [94,  95].  Near  the 
electrode  surface,  the  radial  velocity  vr  and  normal  velocity  vz  are  approximated  by 
the  first  term  of  series  series  given  by 


= 0.510  rzD3/V1/2 

(3.21) 

= — o.5ioz2n3/V1/2 

(3.22) 

where  f 2 is  the  rotation  speed,  v is  the  kinematic  viscosity  of  the  solution,  and  r 
and  z are  the  radial  and  normal  distances,  respectively.  This  is  valid  for  solutions 
of  high  Schmidt  numbers  ( Nsc  = v I Dt  > 50),  where  D,  is  the  diffusion  coefficient 
of  the  electroactive  species)  because  the  diffusion  layer  is  much  smaller  than  the 
hydrodynamic  layer  and,  for  dilute  solutions,  the  mass-transfer  process  does  not 
perturb  the  hydrodynamic  conditions  [97]. 

The  steady-state  convective-diffusion  equation  can  be  simplified  by  neglecting 
electric  migration  and  radial  diffusion  [94,  97,  100,  115].  These  assumptions  apply 
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for  solutions  with  an  excess  supporting  electrolyte  and  when  mass-transport  by  con- 
vection is  significantly  greater  than  radial  diffusion  as  in  the  case  of  a rotating  disk 
electrode.  The  convective-diffusion  equation  reduces  to  a form  given  by 


dci  dc{ 


Di 


1 d2c, 


(3.23) 


dr  dz  0.510 Wl'v-'l2  zdz2' 

where  c,  is  the  reactant  concentration.  The  analysis  is  further  simplified  by  the  uni- 
form accessibility  condition,  that  is,  the  concentration  of  the  reactant  is  a function 
only  of  the  normal  distance  from  the  electrode  such  that  radial  gradients  can  be 
neglected  ( dcjdr  = 0)  [115].  This  simplifies  Equation  (3.23)  to  an  ordinary  differ- 
ential equation.  Under  mass-transfer  limited  conditions,  the  electroactive  species  is 
completely  consumed  at  the  disk.  The  appropriate  boundary  conditions  are  given  by 


c,  = 0 at  2 = 0,  and 


c,  = Cqo  at  z — co 


(3.24) 

(3.25) 


where  is  the  bulk  concentration  of  the  reactant.  The  normal  derivative  of  concen- 


tration and  the  reaction  rate  is  related  by  Faraday’s  and  Fick’s  laws  such  that 


Id  = nFirr\Di  ( ^ 


(3.26) 


2=0 


where  Id  is  the  disk  current,  F is  Faraday’s  constant,  and  rx  is  the  radius  of  the  disk 
electrode.  The  solution  of  Equation  (3.23)  at  mass-transfer  limited  condition  yields 
the  Levich  equation 


Id,Um  = 0.62nFnrlD^3i/  1/6fl1/2c00 
An  analogous  expression  can  be  derived  for  a ring-electrode  [94] 
K,um  = 0.62nF7r(r^  - r^)2/3£>t2/3I/-1/6f)1/2c(X 


(3.27) 


(3.28) 


where  r2  and  r3  are  the  inner  and  outer  radius,  respectively.  I°iim  also  denotes  the 
limiting  current  at  a ring  electrode  of  an  RRDE  when  the  current  at  disk  electrode 
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is  zero;  this  value  is  also  called  the  “unshielded”  ring  current.  These  equations  show 
that  the  limiting  currents  at  the  electrodes  should  be  a linear  function  of  the  square 
root  of  rotation  speed. 

Gregory  [95]  and  Gregory  and  Riddiford  [116]  proposed  a correction  to  Levich’s 
equation  to  account  for  the  differences  observed  between  experimental  measurements 
and  predicted  values  for  electrolyte  solutions  of  low  Schmidt  numbers.  They  stated 
that  second  term  of  the  series  function  for  the  normal  velocity,  which  accounts  for  the 
Schmidt  number,  contributes  significantly  to  the  integral  equation  for  lower  values 
of  Nsc ■ The  correction  to  the  mass-transfer  limited  current  at  the  disk  electrode  is 
given  by 


I, 


0.554 


d.lim 


— nFm*D*WQ'l*C' 


0.8934  +0.316(£>/i/)036 1 ' " '3'29* 

and  provided  excellent  correlation  between  the  experimental  and  predicted  values  of 
Id,Um  f°r  Schmidt  numbers  less  than  250  [116]. 


3. 2. 2. 2 The  rotating  ring-disk  electrode 

The  ring-disk  electrode  is  a versatile  tool  for  studying  reversible  redox  reactions. 
The  bipotentiostatic  operation  of  the  RRDE  permits  independent  control  of  the  disk 
and  ring  electrodes.  Consequently,  an  electroactive  species  generated  (or  consumed) 
at  the  disk  can  be  detected  by  changes  in  the  ring  current.  Collection  efficiency  and 
shielding  experiments  are  two  common  applications  of  the  RRDE,  and  illustrative 
examples  for  the  Cu(II)/Cu(I)/Cu  system  are  given  in  Reference  [117].  Consider  the 
reversible  reaction 

A ^ B + ne~  . (3.30) 

The  anodic  formation  of  species  B at  the  disk  can  be  detected  at  the  ring  electrode 
being  held  at  cathodic  potential.  The  ratio  of  the  ring  current  to  the  disk  current, 
when  mass-transfer  limited  conditions  apply  at  both  electrodes,  is  the  collection 
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efficiency  N0  given  by 


\r  - _ Ir'lim 

1 ° ~ T 

* d}ltm 


(3.31) 


When  both  the  disk  and  ring  electrodes  are  held  at  anodic  potentials  simultaneously, 
the  RRDE  acts  as  a sectioned-disk  electrode.  The  disk  electrode  effectively  “shields” 
the  ring  electrode  from  reactant  A which  would  otherwise  have  reached  the  ring. 
Relationship  between  the  “unshielded”  limiting  current  at  the  ring  1° and  the 
limiting  current  at  the  disk  Id,um  is  a function  only  of  the  geometric  design  of  the 
RRDE.  From  Equations  (3.27)  and  (3.28),  the  unshielded  ring  current  is  given  by  [101] 

2/3 


*r,lim 
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(3.32) 


where  (3  is  a geometric  parameter.  The  ratio  of  the  shielded  ring  current  to  the 
unshielded  ring  current  is  the  shielding  efficiency  S0.  For  a properly  constructed 
RRDE,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  collection  efficiency  and  the  shielding  efficiency 
are  functions  only  of  the  electrode  geometry. 

Collection  efficiency.  Albery  and  Bruckenstein  [100]  derived  an  exact  expression 
for  the  collection  efficiency  by  solving  the  convective-diffusion  equation  (3.23)  subject 
to  boundary  conditions  applicable  to  the  various  zones  of  the  RRDE.  The  collection 
efficiency  N0  is  a function  only  of  the  electrode  geometry  given  by 

A',  = 1 - F(a/(i)  + ;32/3[l  - F(o)]  - 

(1  + « + «2/3{l  - F[(a/m  + a + /?)]}  (3.33) 


where  a = (r2/ri)3  — 1,  (3  is  the  geometric  parameter  defined  in  Equation  (3.32),  and 

Fm  = [•  dX 

* * 2ir  Jo  AJ/3(1  + A) 

y/Z,  (1  +01/3)3  3 / 201/3  — l\  1 

= 4ir  " l+«  + 27 arCta"  ( — : (3'34) 
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These  authors  have  tabulated  the  values  of  N0  for  various  RRDE  geometries  in  Ref- 
erence [100].  Smyrl  and  Newman  [97]  verified  the  derivation  of  Albery  using  another 
mathematical  approach.  The  experimental  results  reported  by  Albery  et  al.  [100] 
and  Napp  et  al.  [117]  agree  with  the  predicted  values  given  by  Equation  (3.33). 

Shielding  efficiency.  For  shielding  experiments,  the  ring  and  disk  electrodes  are 
at  mass-transfer  limited  conditions  for  the  same  reaction.  The  “unshielded”  ring 
current  is  decreased  by  an  amount  N0  • Id,um  due  to  the  consumption  of  the  reactant 
at  the  disk.  Therefore,  the  shielded  ring  current  is  given  by  [101,  117] 

It  = (P2'3  - N0)IdJim.  (3.35) 

From  Equations  (3.32)  and  (3.35),  the  shielding  efficiency  is  [117] 

S'  = = 1-NJ02'3.  (3.36) 

Effects  of  current  distribution.  The  equation  for  the  collection  efficiency  of  a 
RRDE  was  derived  under  the  assumption  that  the  concentration  of  the  generated 
species  at  the  disk  is  uniform.  This  assumption  will  be  valid  when  the  disk  is  at 
mass-transfer  limited  condition  because  the  current  distribution  at  the  disk  electrode 
is  nearly  uniform  [96].  Below  the  limiting  current,  however,  a non-uniform  current 
distribution  exist  due  to  the  influence  of  surface  overpotential  and  ohmic  drop.  Al- 
bery and  Ulstrup  [118]  suggested  using  the  RRDE  to  test  Newman’s  theory.  They 
stated  that  a non-uniform  current  distribution  at  the  disk  will  result  in  a higher  value 
of  the  collection  efficiency  as  compared  to  that  predicted  by  Equation  (3.33);  how- 
ever, their  initial  results  had  discrepancies  with  Newman’s  numerical  results  [118]. 
Later  work  [97,  98,  114]  showed  that  higher  collection  efficiencies  are  indeed  obtained 
below  the  limiting  current,  which  implies  higher  concentration  gradients  at  the  disk 
edge.  Smyrl  and  Newman  [97]  also  suggested  that  use  of  the  RRDE  as  a sectioned- 
disk  below  the  limiting  current  would  have  the  advantage  of  making  the  current 
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distribution  at  the  disk  electrode  more  uniform  since  the  ring  is  effectively  “‘soaking 
up’  the  nonuniformities.” 


3.2.3  Electrode  Fabrication 

The  RRDE  employed  for  this  study  was  a 0.50  cm  GaAs  disk  and  a platinum  ring 
assembly.  The  Pt-ring  assemblies  were  obtained  from  Pine  Instrument  Company1 
and  have  inner-  and  outer-diameters  of  0.750  ± 0.002  cm  and  0.850  ± 0.002  cm, 
respectively.  These  dimensions  provide  a theoretical  collection  efficiency  N0  of  0.225, 
geometric  parameter  f32^3  of  1.332,  and  a theoretical  shielding  efficiency  SQ  of  0.831 
using  Equations  (3.33),  (3.32)  and  (3.36),  respectively. 

The  semiconductor  disk  electrodes  were  fabricated  using  n-type  silicon-doped 
GaAs  wafers  manufactured  by  Laser  Diode.2  The  specifications  of  the  semiconductor 
material  provided  by  the  manufacturer  are  as  follows:  resistivity  p = 0.0015-0.0026 
fl-cm,  mobility  p — 1164-2025  cm2/V-s,  and  doping  density  N = 1.2  x 1018— 2.5  x 1018 
cm-3.  The  wafers  were  17  mils  (0.0432  cm)  thick. 

The  0.5  cm  diameter  GaAs  disks  were  sliced  from  the  wafers  using  a Gatan3  Model 
601  Ultrasonic  Disk  Cutter  and  a 0.5  cm  cutting  die.  Electrical  contact  was  formed 
on  one  side  of  the  semiconductor  disk  by  alloying  99.999%  indium  at  400°C  for  10 
minutes  [85]  under  an  inert  H2-N2  flowing  gas  stream.  The  GaAs  disk  was  mounted 
on  a stainless  shaft  which  had  a cavity  filled  with  conductive  silver  paste. 

The  electrodes  purchased  from  Pine  Instruments  Company  had  a dismountable 
configuration.  A schematic  diagram  of  the  electrode  is  presented  in  Figure  3.8.  It 
consisted  of  a Teflon  shrouded  Pt-ring  assembly  and  an  inner  teflon  U-cup  shroud  for 

^ine  Instrument  Company,  Grove  City,  PA  16127. 

2Laser  Diode,  Inc.,  4014  Wedgeway  Court,  Earth  City,  MO  63045. 

3Gatan,  Incorporated,  780  Commonwealth  Drive,  Warrendale,  PA  15086. 
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the  GaAs-disk/stainless  steel  shaft  unit.  The  steel  shaft  was  secured  with  a nut  on 
the  end  protruding  from  the  bottom  of  the  U-cup.  The  disk  assembly  was  press-fitted 
into  the  Pt-ring  assembly  to  form  the  RRDE.  The  entire  assembly  was  attached  to  a 
Pine  Instrument  rotator  mounting  shaft  designed  for  bi-potentiostatic  operation. 

A primary  concern  was  the  fabrication  of  an  RRDE  that  would  be  free  of  extra- 
neous currents.  Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  electrolyte  seeped  in  between 
the  teflon  U-cup  and  the  ring-  and  disk-assemblies  due  to  capillary  action.  This 
caused  corrosion  of  the  Pt-ring  brass  shaft  and  noisy  current-voltage  measurements. 
The  problem  was  resolved  by  laminating  the  inside  of  the  ring  assembly  and  the 
GaAs/steel  shaft  assembly  with  resin  epoxy. 

3.2.4  Experimental  Procedure 

A schematic  diagram  of  the  experimental  setup  is  presented  in  Figure  3.9.  The 
electrolyte  beaker  had  two  side-arms  to  house  the  platinum  counterelectrode  and 
the  reference  electrode.  The  reference  electrode  used  were  the  saturated  calomel 
electrode  (SCE)  and  the  double-junction  silver-silver  chloride  electrode  (Ag/AgCl). 
The  bottom  of  the  beaker  had  an  optically  flat  microscope  mounting  glass  to  permit 
illumination  of  the  GaAs  disk  from  below  using  a Dolan-Jenner4  Fiber-Lite.  The 
light  was  directed  using  fiber-optic  cable  arms  with  focusing  lenses,  and  the  intensity 
was  controlled  using  neutral  density  filters  obtained  from  Melles-Griot.5 

The  electrolyte  solutions  were  prepared  from  reagent  grade  chemicals  (Fe2S04, 
Na2S04,  KOH,  K3Fe(CN)6,  and  K4Fe(CN)6)  and  deionized  water.  The  pH  of  the 
solution  was  adjusted  using  98%  w/w  sulfuric  acid.  Reduction  of  oxygen  can  take 
place  at  the  potential  used  in  this  study  and  could  obscure  the  measurement  of  redox 

4Dolan-Jenner  Industries,  Incorporated,  Blueberry  Hill  Road,  Box  1020,  Woburn,  MA  01801. 

5Melles-Griot,  1770  Kettering  St.,  Irvine,  CA  92714. 
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Ring  Assembly: 

1:  Pt— ring  brass  shaft 
2:  Teflon  shroud 


Disk  Assembly: 

3:  Nut 

4:  Stainless  steel  shaft 
5:  Teflon  U— cup 
6:  GaAs  disk 


Figure  3.8:  Schematic  diagram  of  the  GaAs-disk  platinum-ring  assembly.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  disk  electrode  is  0.5  cm,  and  the  inner  and  outer  diameters  of  the  platinum 
ring  electrode  are  0.75  cm  and  0.85  cm,  respectively. 
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Figure  3.9:  Schematic  diagram  of  the  experimental  setup. 
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currents.  Thorough  deaeration  of  the  solution  was  therefore  critical  to  the  success  of 
these  experiments.  The  solutions  were  deaerated  by  placing  the  prepared  electrolyte 
under  vacuum  for  three  to  five  hours  followed  by  argon  gas  bubbling  for  several 
more  hours.  The  elimination  of  oxygen  was  confirmed  for  a 0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 
1.44  “blank”  solution  which  did  not  contain  any  redox  species.  The  potential  of  a 
platinum  ring  electrode  was  held  at  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  and  the  current  was  measured 
as  a function  of  rotation  speed.  The  measured  cathodic  currents  were  less  than  3.5 
//A  and  showed  no  linear  dependence  with  rotation  speed.  This  value  is  negligible 
when  compared  to  the  mass-transfer  limited  current  observed  at  the  ring  electrode 
for  the  reduction  of  ferric  at  this  potential. 

The  GaAs  disk  electrodes  were  pre-etched  in  0.1M  KOH  and  0.15M  Fe(CN)g 
solution  under  illumination  for  3 to  5 minutes  until  a shiny  surface  was  obtained.  It 
was  necessary  to  re-etch  the  semiconductor  disk  electrode  after  several  runs,  especially 
when  illuminated  at  high  intensities  of  long  duration.  The  usual  procedure  of  pre- 
etching the  GaAs  samples  with  a 98%  H2SO4::30%w  H202  (1::1)  solution  was  not 
employed  because  it  damaged  the  epoxy  resin  laminate  of  the  disk  and  ring  assemblies. 

The  RRDE  assembly  described  in  the  previous  section  was  attached  to  a Pine 
Instrument  Model  ASR  Analytical  Rotator  which  provides  electrical  contacts  for  the 
ring  and  disk  electrodes.  A Pine  Instrument  RDE4  Analog  Bipotentiostat  was  used 
for  the  cyclic  voltammetry  and  potentiostatic  experiments.  The  bipotentiostat  allows 
independent  control  of  the  disk  (potentiostatic,  potentiodynamic,  or  galvanostatic 
mode)  and  ring  (potentiostatic  mode  only)  electrodes.  Open  circuit  measurements 
were  performed  on  a Princeton  Applied  Research6  (PAR)  Model  273  Potentiostat. 


6EG&G  Princeton  Applied  Research,  P.O.  Box  2565,  Princeton,  NJ  18540. 
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Data  acquisition  was  computer-controlled  and  interfaced  using  a Metrabyte7  DAS- 
16F  anolog-to-digital  conversion  (ADC)  board  or  a Hewlett-Packard8  7090A  digitizing 
plotter.  The  ADC  boards  have  a 12-bit  resolution  and  adjustable  full-scale  voltage 
input.  The  sensitivity  of  the  ADC  board  was  typically  between  1.0  to  2.5  mV/bit. 
The  data  acquisition  program  was  written  in  Borland9  Turbo  Pascal  5.5  which  used 
the  software  driver  provided  by  Metrabyte  [119]  or  which  implemented  the  HP-IB 
instructions  for  the  HP-7090A  plotter  [120]  and  PAR  potentiostat  [121]. 

3.3  Results  and  Discussion 

Preliminary  experiments  using  a platinum-disk  and  platinum-ring  electrode  were 
performed  to  evaluate  the  technique  of  fabricating  an  RRDE.  Experimental  results 
for  hole-injection  experiments  and  stabilization  experiments  are  discussed. 

3.3.1  Platinum  RRDE 

The  dismountable  configuration  of  the  RRDE  obtained  from  Pine  Instruments 
was  tested  using  a platinum  disk  electrode.  The  electrolyte  solution  was  1.0M  KOH 
and  0.010M  K4Fe(CN)6-3H2.  A potential  scan  from  0.0  V to  0.7V  (vs.  SCE)  was 
applied  to  the  platinum  disk  electrode  or  the  platinum  ring  electrode.  The  limiting 
current  for  the  anodic  reaction 

Fe(CN)-4  — > Fe(CN)-3  + e~  (3.37) 

was  measured  as  a function  of  rotation  speed  and  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.10.  Exper- 
imental values  for  the  geometric  factor  /? 2/3  can  be  determined  using  equation  (3.32) 

7Metrabyte  Corporation,  440  Myles  Standish  Blvd.,  Taunton,  MA  02780. 

sHewlett-Packard  Company,  16399  W.  Bernardo  Drive,  San  Diego,  CA  92127-1899. 

9Borland  International,  1800  Green  Hills  Road,  Scotts  Valley,  CA  95067. 
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Table  3.1:  Experimental  values  for  the  geometric  parameter  /32/3  = ITlum/ Id,nm- 


ST,  RPM 

Ir,limi  mA 

1(1,11771)  A. 

02/3 

400 

0.73 

0.57 

1.28 

750 

1.00 

0.77 

1.30 

1000 

1.18 

0.89 

1.33 

1250 

1.31 

1.00 

1.31 

1600 

1.51 

1.12 

1.35 

which  relates  the  unshielded  limiting  current  at  the  ring  to  the  limiting  current  at 
the  disk.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  3.1.  The  averaged  experimental  value 
for  /52/3  is  1.31,  which  is  within  2%  of  the  theoretical  value  of  1.332. 

The  slope  of  the  lines  in  Figure  3.10  correspond  to  the  slope  of  the  Levich  equation, 
and  were  determined  by  least-square  regression  to  be  8.70  x 10-5  and  11.5  x 10-5 
A/Crad/sec)1/2  for  the  disk  and  ring  electrode,  respectively.  From  equations  (3.27) 
and  (3.28),  the  slope  applicable  to  the  disk  electrode  is  given  by 

Slope  disk  = 0.62  nF-irR\D2x/:iv~'l,6c00  (3.38) 

and  for  the  ring  electrode  is  given  by 

Slopermg  = 0.62nF7r(T?3  - i?3)2/3/}^3!/-1/6^.  (3.39) 

The  density  of  the  solution  was  1.05  gm/ cm3,  and  the  kinematic  viscosity  v was 
estimated  to  be  8.6  x 10  3 cm2/s,  assuming  that  the  solution’s  viscosity  is  that  of 
water  at  25°C  (~  0.90  cP).  Since  = 0.010M  and  the  geometric  parameters  of  the 
RRDE  are  known,  the  experimental  value  of  the  diffusion  coefficient  D,  of  ferrocyanide 
Fe(CN)6  was  found  to  be  0.61  xl0~5  cm2/s.  The  experimental  value  is  within  3% 
of  the  predicted  value  of  0.631  xlO"5  cm2/s  estimated  from  the  correlation  of  Gordon 
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Figure  3.10:  Limiting  currents  at  the  platinum  ring  (*)  and  platinum  disk  electrode 
(□)  as  a function  of  rotation  speed.  The  electrolyte  solution  was  1.0M  KOH  and 
0.010M  K4Fe(CN)6-3H20. 
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et  al.  [122].  The  measured  collection  efficiency  at  a 1000  RPM  was  found  to  be  0.21 
as  compared  to  the  theoretical  value  of  0.225  (difference  of  7%). 

The  results  presented  here  were  obtained  with  a new  RRDE  assembly  and  teflon 
U-cup.  The  RRDE  employed  for  these  experiments  was  essentially  leak-free,  and  the 
experimental  values  obtained  for  /?2/3,  N0,  and  DFe^CNj-4  are  comparable  to  theoretical 
values  in  literature.  It  was  later  discovered  that  the  snug  fit  of  the  teflon  U-cup 
deteriorated  with  repeated  removal  of  the  disk  assembly,  causing  a leakage  current 
at  the  ring  electrode  due  to  corrosion  of  the  inner  brass  shaft.  The  problem  was 
resolved  by  laminating  the  inside  of  the  ring  electrode  with  epoxy  resin.  In  addition, 
the  outer  Teflon  shrouds  of  several  ring  assemblies  were  eventually  replaced  by  casting 
the  electrode  in  epoxy  resin. 

3.3.2  Hole  Injection  Experiments 

The  effect  of  hole  injection  on  the  anodic  dissolution  of  n-GaAs  is  illustrated  in  this 
section.  The  oxidizing  agent  is  ferricyanide,  which  has  been  described  as  an  efficient 
hole  injector  [67].  Hole  injection  involves  capture  of  electrons  from  the  valence  band 
by  the  reduction  of  ferricyanide  at  the  GaAs  disk  electrode,  i.e., 

Fe(CN)-3  —4  Fe(CN)g4  + h+ . (3.40) 

The  RRDE  was  a 5-mm  n-GaAs  disk  and  a platinum  ring  electrode  as  described  in  the 
previous  section.  The  electrolyte  solution  was  0.1 0M  KOH  and  0.1M  K3Fe(CN)6.  The 
applied  potential  at  the  Pt-ring  electrode  was  held  constant  at  -f0.6V  (rs.  Ag/AgCl) 
to  detect  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  at  the  disk.  Potentiodynamic  scans  at  20  mV /s 
were  applied  to  the  disk  electrode  using  two  rotation  speeds  (100  and  500  RPM)  and 
varying  light  intensity.  Neutral  density  filters  were  employed  to  control  illumination. 
Light  intensity  is  reported  as  percent  transmission  %T,  with  100%T  referring  to  the 
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case  with  no  filters.  The  illumination  intensity  at  the  GaAs  disk  electrode  could  not 
be  measured  during  the  experiment,  but  the  intensity  at  100%T  was  estimated  to  be 
5 mW/cm2. 

For  a rotation  speed  of  100  RPM,  the  current-potential  (I-V)  curves  for  the  ring 
and  disk  electrodes  are  shown  in  Figure  3.11  under  dark  and  illuminated  conditions. 
The  constant  ring  current  in  the  dark  suggests  that  the  rate  of  formation  of  ferro- 
cyanide  on  the  GaAs  disk  was  constant  over  the  entire  potential  range.  The  rate  of 
hole-injection  on  the  n-GaAs  disk  in  the  dark  was  constant  and,  therefore,  limited 
by  the  transport  of  oxidizing  agent  to  the  GaAs  disk.  At  cathodic  potentials,  the 
reduction  in  band-bending  lead  to  a higher  rate  of  electron-hole  recombination  and 
the  injected  holes  recombined  with  the  electrons  in  the  space  charge  region.  At  anodic 
potentials,  the  injected  holes  accumulated  at  the  surface  due  to  a reduction  in  the 
recombination  rate  and  contributed  to  the  decomposition  of  GaAs.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  3.11  by  the  anodic  increase  in  the  disk  current  at  dark  condition.  Under  illu- 
mination, the  ring  currents  were  constant  at  potentials  more  negative  than  —0.6V  (vs. 
Ag/ AgCl)  and  decreased  dramatically  at  more  positive  potentials.  This  meant  that 
the  formation  of  ferrocyanide,  or,  equivalently,  the  rate  of  hole  injection,  at  the  GaAs 
disk  electrode  was  reduced  at  more  anodic  potentials.  The  enhanced  band-bending 
at  anodic  potentials  reduced  the  rate  of  recombination  of  electrons  and  holes  at  the 
surface.  The  accumulation  of  photogenerated  holes  at  the  semiconductor  surface  re- 
sulted in  kinetic-limitation  of  the  hole-injection  process.  These  results  are  consistent 
with  the  experimental  results  presented  by  Notten  [67].  Notten  [67]  reported  that 
the  maximum  dissolution  rate  of  a GaAs  photoanode  is  determined  by  the  pH  of 
the  solution  and  electrode  rotation  rate.  In  the  dark  and  under  low  light  intensities, 
when  the  rate  of  decomposition  due  to  hole-injection  and/or  photogenerated  holes  is 
lower  that  the  maximum  dissolution  rate,  he  showed  that  the  rate  of  hole— injection  is 
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Disk  Potential,  V (Ag\AgCl) 


Figure  3.11:  Current-potential  curves  for  an  n-GaAs  disk  and  platinum  ring  electrode 
rotating  at  100  RPM  in  0.10M  KOH  and  0.10M  K3Fe(CN)6  solution. 
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diffusion-limited  over  the  entire  potential  sweep  range.  The  photogeneration  of  holes 
is  influenced  by  illumination,  while  the  rate  of  hole-injection  is  affected  by  rotation 
speed.  When  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  these  two  processes  exceeds  the  maximum  dis- 
solution rate,  or  under  intense  illumination  alone,  the  rate  of  hole-injection  becomes 
kinetically  controlled  at  anodic  potentials. 

Since  the  rate  of  hole  injection  is  influenced  by  rotation  speed,  similar  experiments 
were  performed  at  500  RPM.  The  current-potential  curves  under  illuminated  condi- 
tions are  presented  in  Figure  3.12.  Kinetic  limitation  to  the  hole-injection  process 
was  also  observed  as  shown  by  the  decreasing  ring  currents  at  potentials  greater  than 
—0.9V  (Ag/AgCl).  However,  this  effect  was  less  drastic  at  500  RPM  as  compared  to 
a rotation  speed  of  100  RPM  under  similar  conditions  of  illumination  due  to  a higher 
flux  of  ferricyanide.  Higher  photocurrents  were  measured  which  suggests  that  the  rate 
of  photocorrosion  also  increased  at  500  RPM  due  to  a higher  flux  of  hydroxyl  ions,  a 
reactive  species  in  the  decomposition  of  GaAs  [61,  65,  67].  The  photocurrent  plateaus 
were  found  to  be  proportional  to  light  intensity  except  at  the  highest  intensities,  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.13. 

The  partial  anodic  and  cathodic  currents  on  the  GaAs  disk  electrode,  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  semiconductor  and  the  reduction  of  ferricyanide,  respectively, 
were  determined  from  the  I-V  curves  described  above.  A value  for  the  collection 
efficiency  of  the  RRDE  was  required  in  order  to  deconvolute  the  contributions  of  the 
partial  reactions  to  the  total  disk  current.  The  averaged  disk  currents  at  cathodic 
potentials  were  determined  to  be  -2.5  ±0.1  mA  and  -5.8  ±0.1  mA  for  100  RPM  and 
500  RPM,  respectively.  The  corresponding  averaged  ring  currents  were  found  to  be 
0.7±0.03  mA  and  1.51  ±0.04  mA  for  100  RPM  and  500  RPM,  respectively.  Since  data 
were  available  for  two  rotation  rates  only,  Levich’s  equation  was  used  to  determine  if 
the  averaged  current  plateaus  corresponded  to  mass-transfer  limited  conditions.  The 
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Figure  3.12:  Current  potential  curves  for  an  n-GaAs  disk  and  platinum  ring  electrode 
rotating  at  500  RPM  in  0.10M  KOH  and  0.10M  K3Fe(CN)6  solution. 
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Figure  3.13:  Photocurrent  as  a function  of  relative  light  intensity  (percent  transmis- 
sion) at  the  n-GaAs  disk-Pt  ring  electrode  described  in  Figure  3.12. 
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relationship  between  the  currents  at  two  rotation  rates  is  given  by 


Ilim,SOORPM  ~ \/5  Ilim,100RPM 


(3.41) 


The  experimental  values  were  found  to  agree  with  the  predicted  values  to  within  4 
percent.  Consequently,  the  reactions  at  the  ring  and  disk  electrode  were  judged  to  be 
under  mass-transfer  limitation. 

Using  these  limiting  current  values,  the  experimental  collection  efficiencies  were 
estimated  to  be  0.28  and  0.26  for  100  RPM  and  500  RPM,  respectively.  (It  will  be 
noted  here  that  the  experimental  runs  at  500  RPM  were  performed  before  the  exper- 
imental runs  at  100  RPM.)  The  estimated  collection  efficiencies  deviate  significantly 
from  the  theoretical  value  of  0.225,  i.e.,  by  as  much  24%  and  16%,  respectively.  The 
I-V  curves  reported  here  were  obtained  over  a period  of  one  hour  without  changing 
the  solution.  It  is  possible  that  ferrocyanide,  which  was  not  collected  at  the  ring 
electrode,  accumulated  in  the  bulk.  This  will  increase  the  limiting  current  measured 
at  the  ring  electrode  over  time.  It  may  be  possible  that  extended  etching  of  the 
GaAs  disk  increased  the  effective  surface  area  of  the  disk  electrode  or  the  reactivity 
of  the  semiconductor  resulting  in  higher  currents.  The  first  experimental  run  was 
performed  at  500  RPM  under  dark  conditions;  the  disk  current  and  ring  current  are 
shown  in  Figure  3.12.  The  disk  current  at  cathodic  potentials  and  the  corresponding 
ring  current  were  found  to  be  —5.8  mA  and  1.4  mA,  respectively,  at  the  start  of 
the  experiment.  The  0.1  mA  difference  between  ring  currents  measured  at  500  RPM 
suggest  that  ferrocyanide  accumulated  in  the  bulk  and  contributed  a “background” 
current.  Furthermore,  the  initial  collection  efficiency  of  0.24  (=  — IT/ Id  = 1.4  mA/5.8 
mA)  is  closer  to  the  theoretical  value. 

Since  independent  measurements  of  the  “background”  anodic  currents  at  the  ring 
electrode  were  not  available,  a baseline  value  of  0.1  mA  was  used  to  correct  the  ring 
current  at  500  RPM.  A baseline  value  of  0.07  mA  (=  0.7  — 1.4/\/5)  was  employed  for 
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the  ring  current  at  100  RPM.  The  reduction  of  ferricyanide  at  the  disk  was  estimated 
from  the  baseline-adjusted  ring  data  using  equation  (3.31)  and  a collection  efficiency 
of  0.24.  The  partial  anodic  and  cathodic  currents  at  the  semiconductor  disk  electrode 
are  illustrated  in  Figures  3.14  and  3.15  for  100  RPM  and  500  RPM,  respectively. 
At  a rotation  speed  of  100  RPM,  the  anodic  decomposition  attains  a maximum  value 
of  approximately  5.5  mA  which  is  independent  of  increasing  light  intensity  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.14.  These  results  show  that  the  rate  of  dissolution  by  photogenerated 
holes  is  limited  by  the  maximum  rate  of  dissolution  at  the  pH  of  the  solution  as 
reported  by  Notten  [67].  The  reaction  mechanism  for  the  decomposition  of  GaAs  in 
basic  solution  involves  hydroxyl  ions  [65] . Limitations  to  the  anodic  dissolution  rate 
suggest  a mechanism  for  the  formation  of  an  oxide  layer  and  its  subsequent  dissolution 
by  hydroxyl  ions  [67].  When  the  electrode  rotation  rate  was  increased,  the  flux  of 
OH-  to  the  GaAs  surface  was  increased.  Consequently,  higher  anodic  currents  were 
observed  at  the  GaAs  disk  electrode  for  a rotation  rate  of  500  RPM  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  3.15.  There  was  minimal  limitation  to  the  hole-injection  process  at  500  RPM 
because  the  injected  holes  which  accumulated  at  the  semiconductor  surface  at  more 
anodic  potentials  contributed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  substrate. 

3.3.3  Stabilization  Experiments 

Stabilization  experiments  were  performed  for  an  n-type  GaAs-disk  Pt-ring  elec- 
trode immersed  in  a solution  containing  0.5M  or  1.0M  Fe+2  in  0.25M  Na2S04,  with 
the  pH  adjusted  to  1.4  using  sulfuric  acid.  The  solutions  were  deaerated  following  the 
procedure  described  in  the  previous  section.  The  potential  of  the  ring  electrode  was 
held  at  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl).  A non-negligible  concentration  of  ferric  ions  was  detected 
at  cathodic  potentials,  even  for  a fresh  solution.  This  was  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
ferrous  sulfate  by  oxygen  during  the  preparation  of  the  solution. 
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Figure  3.14:  Partial  anodic  and  cathodic  current  curves  at  the  n-GaAs  disk  electrode, 
rotating  at  100  RPM,  calculated  from  the  I-V  curves  shown  in  Figure  3.11. 
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Figure  3.15:  Partial  anodic  current  curves  at  the  n-GaAs  disk  electrode,  rotating  at 
500  RPM,  calculated  from  the  I-V  curves  shown  in  Figure  3.12. 
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The  collection  efficiency  N0  and  the  geometric  parameter  were  calculated 
from  the  mass-transfer  limited  cathodic  currents  at  the  disk  and  ring  electrodes.  In 
this  experiment,  reduction  of  ferric  ions  occurs  at  both  the  ring  and  disk  electrodes. 
Therefore,  the  disk  effectively  shields  the  ring  electrode  by  consuming  some  of  the  Fe+3 
that  would  have  otherwise  been  consumed  at  the  ring.  The  unshielded  ring  current 
was  measured  independently  using  another  Pt-ring  electrode  with  no  disk  present. 
An  illustrative  example  is  shown  in  Figure  3.16  for  an  RRDE  rotating  at  1000  RPM. 
At  cathodic  potentials,  the  averaged  disk  current  and  the  shielded  ring  current  were 
measured  to  be  —0.115  mA  and  —0.120  mA,  respectively.  Using  equation  (3.35),  the 
shielding  factor  (/32/3  — N0)  was  calculated  to  be  1.044  (=  Ir/Id,Hm  = 0.120/0.115). 
The  unshielded  ring  current,  obtained  independently  using  a ring  electrode  without 
a disk  present,  is  shown  in  Figure  3.16  as  the  dashed  line  and  was  measured  to  be 
—0.141  mA.  Using  equation  (3.32),  the  geometric  factor  /?2/3  was  calculated  to  1.226 
(=  I°iim/Id,iim  = 0.141/0.115).  Therefore,  the  collection  efficiency  for  this  electrode 
was  estimated  to  be  0.182  (=  N0  = 1.226  - 1.044). 

3. 3. 3.1  Potentio dynamic  experiments 

Potentiodynamic  experiments  were  performed  in  0.5M  Fe+2,  0.25M  Na2S04  solu- 
tion (pH  = 1.4)  at  several  rotation  rates  and  at  two  light  intensities.  The  purpose 
of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  stabilization  can  be  observed  at  the 
specified  light  intensities.  The  potential  at  the  GaAs  disk  was  scanned  from  —0.6V 
to  +0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  at  a sweeprate  of  10  mV/s.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a 
constant  potential  of  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  to  monitor  the  flux  of  Fe+3.  From  potentio- 
dynamic scans  under  dark  conditions,  the  averaged  shielding  factor  (02/3—No)  for  this 
electrode  was  determined  to  be  1.00  rt  0.05.  The  deviation  from  the  theoretical  value 
of  1.10  was  attributed  to  the  imperfect  planar  surface  of  the  dismountable  RRDE. 
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Figure  3.16:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode  under  dark 
conditions  rotating  at  1000  RPM  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 1.4  solution. 
The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant  potential  of  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCI).  Solid  line: 
RRDE  I-V  curves.  Dashed  line:  Ring  electrode  limiting  current. 
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The  intensity  of  the  light  was  varied  using  neutral  density  filters.  The  two  cases  pre- 
sented here  are  for  relative  light  intensities  corresponding  to  50%  transmission  (%T) 
and  100%T. 

The  current-potential  curves  for  a GaAs-disk  and  Pt-ring  electrode  rotating  at  500 
RPM  are  shown  in  Figures  3.17  and  3.18  for  light  intensities  of  50%T  and  100%T, 
respectively.  The  hysteresis  under  illuminated  condition  depended  on  rotation  speed 
and  is  characteristic  of  time-dependent  behavior.  The  values  of  the  unshielded  ring 
currents  I°iim  were  estimated  using  equation  (3.36),  with  the  experimental  shielding 
factor  (/?2/3  — N0)  = 1.00  and  N0  = 0.182.  The  dashed  lines  in  Figures  3.17  and  3.18 
(and  in  Figures  C.l  to  C.12)  correspond  to  the  unshielded  ring  currents.  It  will  be 
shown  below  that  ferric  reduction  at  the  ring  electrode  at  cathodic  potentials  is  at 
mass-transfer  limited  conditions.  Additional  current-potential  curves  were  obtained 
at  rotation  speeds  of  150,  300,  750,  1000,  and  1300  RPM.  These  I-V  curves  are 
presented  in  Appendix  C.  The  potentiodynamic  scans  at  50%  light  transmission  and 
at  a given  rotation  rate  are  illustrated  in  Figures  C.l  to  C.6,  while  those  for  the 
100%T  are  shown  in  Figures  C.7  to  C.12. 

For  each  potential  scan  and  rotation  speed,  the  averaged  disk  current  and  the 
corresponding  ring  current  were  measured  in  the  region  of  large  cathodic  potentials, 
typically  from  —0.6V  to  —0.5V.  An  averaged  ring  currents  were  also  determined 
corresponding  to  the  potential  region  of  light-limited  currents  at  the  disk.  These 
values  are  presented  in  Figures  3.19  and  3.20  for  the  50%T  and  100%T,  respectively, 
as  a function  of  the  square  root  of  rotation  speed.  The  linear  dependence  of  the  disk 
and  ring  currents  with  f I1/2  show  that  the  reactions  at  the  ring  and  disk  electrodes 
are  mass-transfer  limited  for  the  specified  potential  ranges. 

At  cathodic  potentials  and  under  illumination,  the  limiting  current  at  the  GaAs 
disk  was  more  positive  than  those  measured  in  the  dark  under  similar  conditions. 
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Figure  3.17:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  500  RPM  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  =1.4  solution.  The  relative 
light  intensity  was  50%T.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant  potential  of  —0.2V 
(Ag/AgCI).  Solid  line:  RRDE  I-V  curves.  Dashed  line:  Unshielded  ring-electrode 
limiting  current. 
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Figure  3.18:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  500  RPM  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 1.4  solution.  The  relative 
light  intensity  was  100%T.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant  potential  of 
—0.2V  (Ag/AgCI).  Solid  line:  RRDE  I-V  curves.  Dashed  line:  Unshielded  ring- 
electrode  limiting  current. 
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Figure  3.19:  Averaged  disk  and  ring  currents  obtained  from  Figures  C.l  to  C.6  for 
the  50%  light  transmission  as  a function  of  the  square  root  of  rotation  frequency.  □, 
x:  averaged  disk  and  corresponding  ring  current  at  cathodic  potentials.  *:  averaged 
ring  current  corresponding  to  the  potential  region  of  light-limited  current  at  the  disk. 
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Figure  3.20:  Averaged  disk  and  ring  currents  obtained  from  Figures  C.7  to  C.12  for 
the  100%  light  transmission  as  a function  of  the  square  root  of  rotation  frequency.  □, 
x:  averaged  disk  and  corresponding  ring  current  at  cathodic  potentials.  *:  averaged 
ring  current  corresponding  to  the  potential  region  of  light-limited  current  at  the  disk. 
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This  suggests  that  the  illuminated  GaAs  disk  was  photocorroding  at  these  potentials, 
since  the  total  current  at  the  disk  would  be  the  sum  of  the  ferric  reduction  and  an 
anodic  reaction.  At  more  anodic  potentials,  the  disk  current  attained  a light-limited 
value  independent  of  rotation  speed.  The  corresponding  ring  current  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  unshielded  ring  current  1° [im.  For  both  light  intensities  with  rotation 
speeds  below  1000  RPM,  the  ring  currents  reverted  to  the  unshielded  values  at  the 
onset  of  photocurrent  as  shown  in  Figures  3.17  and  3.18.  This  means  that  ferrous 
oxidation  was  not  occurring  at  the  GaAs  disk  electrode  since  additional  formation 
of  ferric  was  not  detected  at  the  ring  electrode  beyond  the  unshielded  current  value. 
Therefore,  the  observed  photocurrent  was  due  primarily  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
semiconductor.  The  photoanode  was  not  stabilized  and  ferrous  oxidation  could  not 
compete  kinetically  with  the  GaAs  photo  decomposition  reaction  at  these  light  inten- 
sities. At  1000  and  1300  RPM,  the  ring  currents  did  not  revert  to  the  calculated  un- 
shielded ring  currents.  This  means  that  ferric  was  still  being  reduced  at  more  positive 
potentials.  Since  higher  ring  currents  were  observed  at  the  cathodic  potential  region 
when  compared  to  the  fl1/2  dependence  in  Figures  3.19  and  3.20,  the  increased  agi- 
tation may  have  increased  the  oxygen  content  of  the  solution  inspite  of  the  argon  gas 
blanket  leading  to  the  homogeneous  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  ions.  This  is  apparent  in 
the  discrepancy  between  the  ring-electrode  measurements  for  the  forward  and  reverse 
sweeps  at  higher  rotation  frequencies. 

These  experiments  showed  that  the  presence  of  0.5M  Fe+2  could  not  stabilize 
the  GaAs  photoanode  and  could  not  compete  with  the  dissolution  reaction  at  light 
intensities  of  50%T  and  100%T.  Furthermore,  the  rotation  speed  has  to  set  below 
1000  RPM  to  minimize  incorporation  of  oxygen  into  the  solution. 
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3. 3. 3. 2 Potentiostatic  experiments 

Potential  step  experiments  were  performed  to  determine  the  stabilization  of  the 
photodecomposition  reaction  as  a function  of  applied  potential.  Based  on  the  results 
presented  in  the  previous  section,  light  transmission  was  reduced  to  20%T  and  the 
rotation  speed  of  the  electrode  was  fixed  at  500  RPM  to  minimize  aeration  of  the 
solution.  The  electrolyte  solution  was  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  and  pH  = 1.4.  The 
ring  potential  was  held  constant  at  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  to  monitor  the  flux  of  Fe+3. 
The  disk  current  was  measured  at  constant  potential  under  dark  and  illuminated 
conditions. 

The  experimental  procedure  was  designed  to  be  partially  self-calibrating.  At  the 
start  of  the  experiment,  the  disk  potential  was  held  at  —0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  for  several 
minutes  without  illumination  in  order  to  determine  a value  for  the  shielding  factor. 
In  the  dark  and  at  —0.6V  (Ag/AgCl),  the  reaction  at  the  GaAs  disk  will  be  the  re- 
duction of  ferric  ions  present  in  solution.  The  disk  electrode  shields  the  ring  electrode 
by  reducing  the  ferric  ions  which  would  have  otherwise  reached  the  ring  electrode. 
The  unshielded  ring  currents  were  estimated  from  equation  3.36  using  a known  value 
of  collection  efficiency.  The  disk  potential  was  then  stepped  to  the  specified  potential 
without  illumination  for  several  more  minutes.  This  procedure  was  expected  to  distin- 
guish between  the  generation  (he.,  collection)  or  the  consumption  (he.,  shielding)  of 
ferric  ions  in  the  dark  while  the  disk  electrode  was  held  at  the  specified  potential.  The 
electrode  was  then  illuminated  for  the  duration  of  the  experimental  run  at  the  speci- 
fied potential.  A ring  current  greater  than  the  unshielded  current  value  corresponds 
to  oxidation  of  Fe+2  at  the  disk  electrode  and  stabilization  of  photocorrosion. 

Currents  transients  for  potential  steps  to  +0.1V,  -0.25V  and  -0.35V  are  shown 
in  Figures  3.21,  3.22,  and  3.23,  respectively.  For  each  case,  the  shielding  fac- 
tor (/32/3  — N0 ) was  estimated  from  the  averaged  disk  and  ring  currents  at  —0.6V 
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Figure  3.21:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (+0.1V 

(Ag/AgCl))  of  an  n-GaAs-disk/Pt-ring  electrode  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 
1.4  solution,  with  a rotation  speed  of  500  RPM.  The  relative  light  intensity  was  20%T, 
and  the  potential  of  the  ring  electrode  was  held  constant  at  —0.2V.  a)  /j  = —0.6V 
(Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = +0.1  V (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  c) 
h = +0.1V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  3.22:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (-0.25V 
(Ag/AgCl))  using  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  3.21.  a)  Id  = -0.6V 
(Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  — —0.25V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination, 
c)  Id  — —0.25V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  3.23:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (-0.35V 
(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  3.21.  a)  Id 
= -0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = -0.35V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illu- 
mination. c)  Id  = -0.35V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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(Ag/AgCl)  and  dark  condition.  The  values  of  the  shielding  factor  ranged  from  1.00 
to  1.07  as  compared  to  the  theoretical  value  of  1.10.  The  solid  lines  drawn  across 
the  ring  current  transient  correspond  to  the  calculated  unshielded  ring  currents  using 
equation  3.36.  The  unshielded  ring  currents  represented  by  the  upper  lines  are  based 
on  the  experimental  collection  efficiency  N0  = 0.18,  as  measured  from  previous  exper- 
iments. The  unshielded  ring  currents  represented  by  the  lower  lines  are  based  on  the 
theoretical  value  of  collection  efficiency,  N0  = 0.225.  Leakage  currents  were  encoun- 
tered with  the  Pt-ring  electrode  (without  a disk  present)  which  prevented  independent 
measurement  of  the  unshielded  ring  current.  However,  the  calculated  values  represent 
a “window”  for  determining  whether  the  ring  current  reverts  to  an  unshielded  value 
after  the  potential  step  at  dark  conditions. 

For  a potential  step  to  +0.1V,  the  disk-  and  ring-current  transients  illustrated 
in  Figure  3.21  show  three  distinct  regions.  In  region  (a),  the  shielding  factor  was 
estimated  to  be  1.07  and  suggests  that  the  disk  electrode  shielded  the  ring  electrode 
by  reducing  ferric  ions.  In  region  (b),  upon  the  potential  step  to  +0.1V  in  the  dark, 
the  ring-current  transient  reverts  to  the  unshielded  value  while  the  disk  current  was 
essentially  zero.  Under  illumination  in  region  (c),  the  GaAs  disk  attained  a constant 
photocurrent  value.  The  ring  transient  exceeded  the  unshielded  ring  current  value 
and  increased  almost  linearly  with  time.  This  meant  that  ferrous  ions  were  being 
oxidized  at  the  GaAs  disk  electrode  and  was  competing  with  the  photodissolution 
process  of  the  semiconductor. 

Mass-balance  calculations  have  shown  that  the  transient  behavior  of  the  ring  cur- 
rent could  not  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  bulk  ferric  concentration  due  to  the 
“uncollected”  ferric  ions  reaching  the  ring  electrode.  The  change  in  ferric  concentra- 
tion in  the  bulk  is  given  by 


nFV 


d Cpe+ 3 


(l-N0)Id 


(3.42) 


dt 
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where  V is  the  volume  of  the  solution,  n = 1 equiv/mol,  F is  Faraday’s  constant, 
and  (1  — N0)Id  is  proportional  to  the  “uncollected”  ferric  ions  produced  at  the  disk. 
Using  Levich’s  equation  for  a ring  electrode,  it  can  be  shown  that 

d Cpg+3  1 d IT 

dt  Kr  dt 

where  Kr  = 0.62n/r7r(r|  — Therefore,  the  disk  current  required 

to  effect  a change  in  the  ring  measurements  is  given  by 

nFV  1 dlr 

d ~ (1  -No)  I<r  dt  ' 

In  region  (c)  of  Figure  3.21,  the  change  in  ring  current  over  time  was  found  to  be 
dlr/dt  = 5.7  x 10-9  A/s.  The  density  of  the  electrolyte  was  1.105  gm/cm3  and  the 
volume  V of  the  beaker  was  210  cm3.  The  collection  efficiency  of  the  RRDE  was  set 
to  N0  = 0.182.  Assuming  that  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  is  that  of  water  at  25°C, 
and  that  Z),  = 0.5  x 10-5  cm2/s,  the  disk  current  Id  was  estimated  to  be  2.0  mA. 
This  value  represents  the  disk  current  required  to  accumulate  ferric  ions  in  the  bulk 
in  order  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  ring  transient.  This  is  an  order  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  measured  photocurrent  at  the  GaAs  disk  electrode.  Consequently,  it 
was  concluded  the  ring  transient  was  characteristic  of  a time-dependent  stabilization 
process  at  the  GaAs  disk. 

This  time  dependent  behavior  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.24  for  the  deconvoluted 
redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  reactions  at  the  disk  electrode.  The  partial  anodic 
currents  were  estimated  using  a collection  efficiency  of  0.20.  The  error  bars  in  each 
graph  represent  the  uncertainty  if  the  experimental  value  of  N0  were  between  0.18 
and  0.225.  Although  the  total  disk  current  was  nearly  constant,  these  graphs  show 
that  the  rate  of  the  dissolution  reaction  decreased  with  time  while  the  rate  of  the 
stabilization  reaction  increased. 


The  disk-  and  ring-current  transients  for  a potential  step  to  -0.25V  (Ag/AgCl) 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.22.  At  this  potential,  the  ring  current  does  not  revert  to  the 
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Figure  3.24:  Partial  disk  currents  and  stabilization  ratio  for  the  experimental  system 
described  in  Figure  3.21  when  the  disk  potential  is  +0.1V  (Ag/AgCl).  a)  Decon- 
voluted  redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  currents,  b)  Calculated  stabilization  ratio, 
assuming  N0  = 0.20. 
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unshielded  value.  This  behavior  indicated  that  stabilization  is  not  occurring  at  the 
GaAs  disk  electrode. 

For  a specified  potential  of  —0.35V,  the  current  response  of  the  GaAs  disk  to 
the  potential  perturbation  was  clearly  time  dependent  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.23. 
Under  dark  conditions,  the  potential  step  did  not  influence  the  rate  of  ferric  reduc- 
tion at  the  disk  as  shown  by  a constant  ring  current  in  regions  (a)  and  (b),  although 
a more  positive  disk  current  indicated  that  corrosion  was  also  taking  place.  Upon 
illumination,  the  disk  current  took  a relatively  long  time  to  reach  a limiting  value, 
with  a concurrent  unshielding  of  the  ring  electrode.  Referring  to  the  potentiodynamic 
scans  from  the  previous  section,  a disk  potential  of  —0.35V  is  below  the  light-limited 
current  plateau.  The  rate  of  electron-hole  pair  recombination  becomes  important 
due  to  a reduced  potential  difference  within  the  space  charge  region.  At  this  ca- 
thodic potential,  the  recombination  processes  at  the  surface  seem  to  have  limited  the 
rate  of  the  corrosion  reactions  initially.  The  reaction  mechanism  of  Vanmaelkelbergh 
et  al.  [85]  suggested  that  corrosion  intermediates  participate  in  the  decomposition 
process.  Consequently,  as  corrosion  intermediates  or  products  formed  on  the  clean 
pre-etched  GaAs  surface,  the  rate  of  photocorrosion  increased  correspondingly.  This 
time-dependent  behavior  is  presented  in  Figure  3.25  as  partial  reactions  at  the  disk 
electrode. 

Additional  potentiostatic  experiments  were  performed,  and  the  current  transients 
for  the  GaAs-disk  and  Pt-ring  electrodes  at  specified  potentials  are  compiled  in  Ap- 
pendix D.  The  specified  potentials  were  +0.1V,  0.0V,  — 0.1V,  —0.2V,  —0.25V,  —0.3V, 
and  —0.35V  (Ag/AgCl),  and  the  potentiostatic  data  are  presented  in  Figures  D.l  to 
D.4,  respectively.  The  deconvoluted  partial  disk  reactions  for  potentials  which  ex- 
hibited stabilization  under  illumination  are  illustrated  in  Figures  D.8  to  D.ll,  and  in 
Figure  D.12  for  the  potential  step  to  —0.35V. 
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Figure  3.25:  Partial  disk  currents  for  the  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  3.21 
when  the  disk  potential  is  —0.35V  (Ag/AgCl). 


CHAPTER  4 
CONCLUSIONS 


The  scope  of  this  dissertation  was  the  development  of  an  algorithm  based  on  the 
Kramers-Kronig  relations  to  test  the  consistency  of  electrochemical  impedance  spec- 
tra and  the  investigation  of  photoelectrochemical  etching  of  n-GaAs.  The  conclusions 
of  these  studies  are  presented  separately. 

4.1  Application  of  the  KK-Relations 

The  work  on  the  Kramers-Kronig  relations  proposed  a solution  to  the  controversy 
concerning  the  use  of  these  equations  to  impedance  data  that  do  not  exhibit  a DC 
limit.  The  mathematical  development  of  the  algorithm  follows  from  the  idea  that, 
through  the  KK-equations,  a unique  transformation  exists  if  one  component  is  known 
over  all  frequencies.  Consequently,  if  data  were  available  for  both  components  within 
a finite  frequency  domain,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  calculate  the  unmeasured 
impedance  from  these  same  equations  by  assuming  an  approximating  function  appli- 
cable within  the  inaccessible  frequency  domain.  This  concept  has  been  implemented 
using  the  equations  presented  in  Appendix  A,  and  its  application  to  impedance  data, 
both  synthetic  and  experimental,  has  been  illustrated  in  Chapter  2.  The  conclusions 
of  the  study  are  given  below. 

• The  technique  was  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  testing  violations  of  the  stability 
criterion.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  the  experimenter  to  know  whether  data  are 
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characteristic  of  a linear  and  stable  system.  The  examples  presented  in  Chap- 
ter 2 showed  that  the  technique  is  sensitive  to  testing  violations  of  the  stability 
condition.  The  appearance  of  a discontinuity  between  the  calculated  impedance 
values  and  the  experimental  data  at  wmin  was  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  in- 
consistent data  which  may  have  violated  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  implicit 
in  the  KK-relations. 

• The  algorithm  can  identify  a cut-off  frequency  for  data  sets  of  pseudo-stationary 
systems.  For  impedance  data  which  are  known  to  be  characteristic  of  non- 
stationary systems,  the  KK-algorithm  can  identify  a cut-off  frequency  above 
which  the  data  are  known  to  satisfy  the  KK-relations.  Analysis  of  data  in  this 
manner  provide  the  experimenter  with  “snapshots”  of  impedance  data  appro- 
priate for  a pseudo-stationary  system.  This  approach  was  illustrated  for  the 
metal  hydride  system  and  rotating  copper  disk  electrode. 

• This  method  complements  other  validation  techniques  such  equivalent  circuit 
fitting.  The  algorithm  provides  a convenient  technique  for  validating  experi- 
mental data  before  performing  an  equivalent  circuit  fit.  The  approach  presented 
here  complements  this  method  of  analysis  because  it  can  identify  whether  the 
data  set  is  suitable  for  treatment  by  a fitting  procedure  to  an  equivalent  elec- 
trical circuit.  Furthermore,  a cut-off  frequency  can  be  determined  which  limits 
the  experimental  frequency  to  a domain  where  the  data  are  consistent  with  the 
KK-relations.  Finally,  for  data  sets  that  do  not  exhibit  a DC  limit  but  extend 
to  a low  enough  frequency  where  a maximum  in  the  imaginary  impedance  is 
observed,  the  algorithm  yields  a good  estimate  of  the  low-frequency  asymptote 
that  would  be  comparable  to  the  extrapolation  using  the  fitting  parameters  of 
an  equivalent  circuit.  These  considerations  should  facilitate  the  interpretation 
and  analysis  of  experimental  impedance  data. 
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4.2  Photoelectrochemical  Etching  of  GaAs 

The  rotating  ring-disk  electrode  is  an  effective  tool  for  studying  the  photoelec- 
trochemical etching  of  semiconductors.  This  study  focused  on  the  current-potential 
characteristics  of  an  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode  immersed  in  solution  containing 
redox  species.  The  photoelectrochemical  behavior  of  the  semiconductor  was  investi- 
gated for  two  cases.  Hole-injection  experiments  were  designed  to  enhance  the  etching 
process  by  addition  of  an  oxidizing  agent.  Stabilization  experiments  studied  the  role 
of  a reducing  agent,  such  as  Fe+2,  in  the  suppression  of  photodecomposition  reactions. 

• Fabrication  technique  of  the  RRDE  provided  reliable  current-potential  mea- 
surements. The  most  basic  requirement  in  the  use  of  the  RRDE  as  an  elec- 
troanalytical  tool  is  to  a fabricate  an  electrode  that  is  leakage-free.  Following 
experimental  procedures  described  by  Notten  [67],  the  results  of  the  hole  in- 
jection experiments  assured  that  the  current-potential  characteristics  of  the 
GaAs-disk  Pt-ring  electrode  were  comparable  to  that  reported  in  the  literature. 

• The  design  of  potentiostatic  experiments  was  a useful  tool  to  investigate  time- 
dependent  dissolution  of  GaAs.  The  potentiostatic  runs  were  designed  to  be 
partially  “self-calibrating,”  but  still  required  values  for  the  collection  efficiency 
of  the  RRDE  which  could  be  obtained  through  independent  measurement  of  the 
unshielded  ring  current.  Due  to  the  predictable  response  of  a well  fabricated 
RRDE,  qualitative  analysis  of  the  data  was  possible  even  without  accurate 
values  for  N0  or 

• Stabilization  at  anodic  potentials  was  time-dependent.  The  hysteresis  observed 
during  potentiodynamic  experiments  indicate  time-dependent  processes  occur- 
ring at  the  interface  which  could  not  be  replicated  in  the  forward  and  reverse 
directions  at  moderate  sweeprates.  Steady-state  behavior  was  not  reached  for 
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some  potentiostatic  experiments  even  after  20  minutes.  Therefore,  the  long-term 
behavior  of  the  GaAs  disk  electrode  cannot  be  ascertained  by  potentiodynamic 
experiments.  The  potential-step  experiments  sought  to  identify  whether  the  re- 
ducing agent  Fe+2  could  stabilize  the  corrosion  of  GaAs  at  a given  light  intensity 
and  applied  potential.  It  was  shown  that  ring  current  transients  could  not  be  at- 
tributed to  changes  in  bulk  concentration,  but  are  due  instead  to  changes  in  the 
activity  of  the  GaAs  disk  electrode.  Since  the  total  photocurrent  was  constant 
under  illumination,  the  stabilization  process  had  to  be  time-dependent. 

• Surface  recombination  below  the  light-limited  current  plateau  influenced  the 
corrosion  process.  At  cathodic  potentials,  below  the  light-limited  value  for 
photocurrent,  the  decomposition  reactions  appeared  to  be  limited  by  the  re- 
combination processes  at  the  semiconductor  surface. 

• Electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  could  be  employed  to  explain  the  time- 
dependent  behavior.  EIS  can  be  used  to  identify  the  various  mechanisms  which 
may  have  different  time  constants.  Although  this  system  is  inherently  nonsta- 
tionary, analysis  of  impedance  data  using  the  algorithm  described  above  could 
determine  the  validity  of  the  data  to  represent  a valid  “snapshot”  of  a pseudo- 
stationary system. 


Appendix  A 

THE  KRAMERS-KRONIG  ALGORITHM 


The  mathematical  development  of  an  algorithm  for  employing  the  KK-relations 
to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  electrochemical  impedance  data  is  presented  in  this 
Appendix. 

The  two  forms  of  the  KK-relations  utilized  in  this  algorithm  are 


x /2uA 

r°  Zr{x)  - ZT(u)  ^ 

(A.l) 
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r°°  x Zi(x)  - U Zi(u) 
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ZT(u)  = ZT(  oo)  + - 
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Zr(u>)  and  Z{[u)  are  the  real  and  imaginary  components  of  the  impedance,  and  u> 
and  x are  angular  frequencies.  Equation  (A.l)  represents  the  imaginary  impedance 
that  is  internally  consistent  with  the  real  component  of  the  experimental  data.  Equa- 
tion (A. 2)  represents  the  real  impedance  that  is  internally  consistent  with  the  imagi- 
nary component  of  the  experimental  data. 

A.l  Mathematical  Derivation 

Based  on  the  assumptions  presented  in  Chapter  2,  the  infinite  integration  re- 
gion for  the  KK-equations  is  limited  to  u>0  < x < umax . Experimental  data  are 
assumed  to  be  available  for  the  frequency  range  u ;mtn  < x < umax  ; the  real  com- 
ponent reaches  an  asymptote  ZT  OO  and  the  imaginary  component  approaches  zero  at 
Umax  • The  object  of  the  algorithm  is  to  calculate  the  unmeasured  impedance  below 
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umin  using  the  KK-relations  given  by  equations  (A.l)  and  (A.2).  This  requires  poly- 
nomial expressions  for  the  real  and  imaginary  impedance  applicable  below  the  lowest 
measured  frequency  umin  down  to  a low-frequency  limit  uq  . The  approximating 
functions  in  the  low  frequency  domain  u0  < u\  < u>min  are  given  by 


Zr(ui) 


J2ak]  (i°g  u,)k 

k= 0 
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(A.3) 


zi(ui)  = Y am  (log^/)"1  (A.4) 

m= 0 

which,  when  appended  to  the  experimental  data  set,  force  the  data  to  satisfy  the 
KK-equations.  These  functions  are  polynomial  expressions  of  order  K and  M , with 
coefficients  a q ^ to  a\^  and  to  aff,  respectively.  These  functions  are  also  used 
for  piece-wise  interpolation  of  the  experimental  data  for  numerical  integration,  as 
discussed  below.  The  semi-logarithmic  form  was  chosen  because  it  is  well-behaved  in 
the  high  frequency  regions  where  high-order  polynomials  [27]  (he.,  Z(u)  = £”=0  a,-u>‘) 
exhibit  oscillations.  Although  both  polynomial  expressions  are  well  behaved  at  lower 


frequencies,  the  semi-logarithmic  form  can  be  used  over  the  entire  frequency  domain. 

The  integrals  of  equations  (A.l)  and  (A.2)  are  evaluated  over  two  regions:  Uo  < 
x < Umin  and  umin  < x < Umax  • For  a given  frequency  ui , equations  (A.3)  and 
(A.4)  were  substituted  into  equations  (A.l)  and  (A.2)  to  give 
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and 
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Zr(x ) and  Z:(x)  in  the  range  umin  < x < umax  represent  the  experimental  impe- 
dance data. 

Equations  (A. 5)  and  (A. 6)  are  rearranged  to  collect  like-terms  for  the  polynomial 
coefficients  a and  al£)  such  that 
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Since  u>ma;c  a;/,  equation  (A. 9)  can  be  simplified  to 
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After  substituting  equation  (A. 10)  into  equations  (A.7)  and  (A.8),  the  following 
expressions  are  obtained: 
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and 


where 
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Equations  (A.l)  and  (A. 2)  have  been  reduced  to  algebraic  equations  (A. 11)  and 
(A.12),  respectively,  where  the  polynomial  coefficients  to  and  to  af$ 
comprise  the  (I\  + M + 2)  unknowns  to  be  determined.  Therefore,  ( K + M + 2) 
independent  equations  must  be  obtained  at  frequencies  within  the  interval  ujq  < 
ui  < Umim  where  1 < / < (K  + M + 2) . This  is  conveniently  achieved  by  evenly 
dividing  iv0  < x < umin  in  logarithmic  scale  and  assigning  the  (K  + M + 2)  values 
of  frequency  to  u>i. 

The  integrals  of  equations  ( A.  1 1 ) and  (A.12)  can  be  evaluated  using  Simpson’s 
Rule  by  following  the  procedure  suggested  by  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [27]  or  by  an 
adaptive  quadrature  algorithm.  These  techniques  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
It  can  also  be  shown,  using  l’Hospital’s  rule,  that  the  transform  integrands  involved 
in  calculating  Ck  and  Cm  have  finite,  non-zero  values  at  x = xvi  [39].  Piecewise 
polynomial  functions,  as  in  equations  (A. 3)  and  (A. 4),  are  also  required  to  evaluate 
the  integrals  involving  the  discrete  experimental  impedance  data  in  the  frequency 
domain  umin  < x < umax  . These  functions  can  be  determined  by  least-squares 


regression. 
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Equations  (A. 11)  and  (A. 12)  are  algebraically  coupled  by  the  interdependence  of 
the  impedance  components.  This  means  that  the  polynomial  coefficients  calculated 
from  each  equation  must  be  equal.  The  two  equations  could  be  solved  independently 
and  must  yield  equivalent  values  for  the  polynomial  coefficients.  However,  discrep- 
ancies may  arise  due  to  round-off  errors  inherent  in  the  least-squares  regression  of 
the  experimental  data,  in  the  numerical  integration  procedures,  and  in  calculating 
the  coefficients  C and  Cj?K  An  iterative  refinement  algorithm  must  be  imple- 
mented to  match  the  set  of  polynomial  coefficients  for  both  equations  (for  example, 
see  Algorithm  7.4  [123]). 

This  iterative  routine  may  be  avoided  by  using  equations  (A. 11)  and  (A. 12)  si- 
multaneously when  constructing  the  linear  system  of  (A'  + M + 2)  equations.  For 
example,  equation  (A. 11)  is  employed  when  / is  odd,  and  equation  (A. 12)  when  / 
is  even.  This  direct  method  yields  polynomial  coefficients  that  are  valid  for  both 
equations  and  which  result  in  residuals  of  comparable  orders  of  magnitude.  This  was 
the  approach  taken  in  the  development  of  the  computer  software  program. 


A. 2 Numerical  Integration  of  Integrands 

This  section  presents  the  equations  for  the  numerical  integration  of  the  KK- 
relations,  namely,  the  trapezoidal  method  and  Gaussian  Quadrature. 


A. 2.1  Limits  of  Integrands  at  x = to 

The  integrands  of  the  KK-relations  used  for  the  algorithm  presented  here  do  not 
contain  singularities  at  x = u>i  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al. 
[27,  28].  Using  l’Hospital’s  rule,  Townley  [39]  showed  that 
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Since  the  impedance  spectrum  is  continuous  in  the  frequency  domain,  the  integrands 
of  equations  (A.l)  and  (A. 2)  have  finite,  nonzero  values  at  x = w.  It  can  be  shown 
that 
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Equations  (A.15)  and  (A.16)  are  used  to  evaluate  the  integrands  for  the  coefficients 
Cfc1*  and  of  equations  (A.l  1 ) and  (A.  12),  respectively,  when  x = W[. 


A. 2. 2 Trapezoidal  Method:  Simpson’s  Rule 

The  technique  suggested  by  Urquidi-Macdonald  et  al.  [27]  for  evaluating  the  in- 
tegrals was  employed  in  an  earlier  version  of  the  computer  software  (see  Esteban 
and  Orazem  [50]  and  Orazem  et  al.  [51]).  This  involves  subdividing  the  regions 
uj0  < x < umin  and  u>mtn  < x < umax  into  several  segments  of  evenly  spaced  fre- 
quencies as  illustrated  in  Figure  2.1.  Nc  represents  the  number  of  segments  in  the 
low-frequency  range,  and  Ne  the  number  of  segments  in  the  experimental  frequency 
range.  Within  each  segment  in  the  frequency  range  xm:n  < x < xmax,  the  interval  is 
uniformly  spaced  over  <5,  divisions  such  that 

AX,  = Xmax  7 Xm<-  . (A. 17) 

Oi 

Polynomial  expressions,  as  in  equations  (A. 3)  and  (A. 4),  were  obtained  for  the  discrete 
experimental  impedance  data  using  least-squares  approximation.  These  equations 
were  used  to  evaluate  Zr(x ) and  Z,(x)  within  the  experimental  data  segments  at 
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uniformly  spaced  frequencies.  The  integrals  of  equation  (A.ll)  were  approximated 
by  discrete  summations  within  each  segment  to  obtain 
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Analogous  expressions  for  equation  (A. 12)  can  be  derived  such  that 
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A. 2. 3 Gaussian  Quadrature 

The  computer  program  documented  in  Appendix  B employs  an  adaptive  fifth- 
order  Gaussian  Quadrature  to  evaluate  the  integrals  of  the  KK-algorithm.  The  rela- 
tion 
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uses  the  linear  transformation  t = (2x  — a — &)/(&  — a)  to  translate  any  interval  [a,  6] 
into  [—1, 1].  The  Legendre  polynomials  can  then  be  used  to  approximate  the  integral 
such  that 
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x0,  Xi, . . . ,xn  are  the  zeroes  (or  roots)  of  the  nth  order  Legendre  polynomial,  and  P 
is  any  polynomial  of  degree  less  than  or  equal  to  2 n — 1 [123].  Tabulated  values  for  the 
coefficients  c,  and  the  roots  of  the  Legendre  polynomials  are  found  in  the  literature 
[123,  124], 


A. 3 Theoretical  Impedance  Expressions 

The  analytic  expressions  employed  for  calculating  the  impedance  response  of  the 
equivalent  circuits  depicted  in  Figure  2.2  are  listed  in  this  section. 


A. 3.1  Circuit  2.2a 


The  real  and  imaginary  impedance  components  for  the  Randles  circuit  of  Figure 
2a  were  calculated  from 
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A. 3. 2 Circuit  2.2b 

The  impedance  response  for  the  Randles  circuit  with  a Warburg  impedance  shown 
in  Figure  2b  is  deconvoluted  from  the  impedance  response  of  the  electrical  circuit 
of  Figure  2d  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  time  constant  R2C2.  Consequently,  the 
impedance  data  are  calculated  from  equation  (A. 30)  presented  in  Appendix  B.4  by 
setting  the  values  of  R2  and  C2  equal  to  zero. 


A. 3. 3 Circuit  2.2c 

The  electrical  circuit  of  Figure  2c  was  used  to  model  the  impedance  behavior  of 
mild  steel  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  [125].  ft  has  a constant  phase  element 
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(CPE),  whose  impedance  is  given  by 


Zcpe  - TTT-  Tn  (A.26) 

KM 

The  rationale  behind  the  use  of  this  element  is  discussed  in  References  [2]  and  [15]. 
Since 

J = cos(— ) + J Sin(— ) , (A. 27) 

the  analytic  expression  for  this  equivalent  circuit  is 

Zr(u)  = ZrM  + j ZM  = (r.  + - j (A.28) 

where 


a = 1 + Y0Riun  cos(  — ) 

71 7T 

P = Y0Rxun  sin(y). 


A. 3. 4 Circuit  2. 2d 


The  equivalent  circuit  of  Figure2.2d  was  employed  to  model  the  impedance  re- 
sponse of  copper  dissolution  in  alkaline  chloride  solutions  [53].  The  expression  em- 
ployed for  the  Warburg  impedance  Zw  is  given  by  [16] 


Zw  = Rv 


tanh  (y/JuT\,) 

VjuTw 


(A. 29) 


The  analytic  impedance  response  of  the 
ZT(u)  = Zr(u)  + j Zi(u>)  = ^ 


equivalent  circuit  shown  in  Figure  2d  is 
Rs  + A2  + £2)  ~~  J A2  + E2  (A'3°) 


where 


n = pS  — ipA 
A = pA  — xpYi 
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S = u>C\p 
A = k — uC\0 
0 = Rwijp  - 0uR2t2( 
p — R\H  4 RwXp  + <^C^2 

k = 0(p 

p = 1 4-  u>2t22 

C = <52  + a2 
t2  — R2C2 

rj  = 7«5  sin  0 — 0a  cos  <j> 

X = 08  cos  0 4 7<Tsin^> 

a = 0 sin  0 + 7 cos  0 

8 = 7 cos  0 — 0 sin 

7 = e^1  4 e-'*’ 

0 = e*  - e“* 

\fhjT0 

* = 2 • 

A. 3. 5 Simulation  of  inconsistent  impedance  data 

Inconsistent  impedance  data  for  a non-stationary  system  were  simulated  by  chang- 
ing the  value  of  a circuit  element  during  the  course  of  the  “experiment”.  A simple 
case  is  to  assume  that  the  value  of  the  circuit  element  E varies  proportionally  with 
time.  Therefore, 

Ei  = E0  4 fN  £ Atn,  (A. 31) 

71=1 

where  E0  is  the  value  of  the  circuit  element  at  start  of  the  experiment,  i is  the  number 
of  data  points  collected,  and  E{  is  the  value  of  E as  the  experiment  progresses.  The 
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“inconsistency  factor”  / accounts  for  the  direction  of  change  of  E ; the  value  of  E 
decreases  with  time  when  / < 0 , and  increases  when  / > 0 . N represents  the 
number  of  cycles  used  to  make  measurement  at  a given  frequency.  The  time  required 
to  complete  one  cycle  is  At  = 1/t v , and  N At  = N/u>  corresponds  to  the  total 
time  which  has  elapsed  when  the  measurement  was  performed.  The  expression  for 
becomes 

Et  = £„  + /«£-,  (A.32) 

where  uq  = 65  kHz  since  impedance  experiments  are  usually  performed  from  65  kHz 
down  to  low  frequency  values.  The  percent  difference  between  the  initial  value  of  the 
circuit  element  and  its  value  at  any  time  during  the  “experiment”  is  given  by 

F — F f IV  * 1 

AE%  = - x 100  = V — x 100.  (A. 33) 

E O Eg  n_j  UJn 

Equation  (A. 32)  was  used  to  calculate  the  values  of  a variable  resistor  or  variable 
capacitor,  and  was  incorporated  into  the  analytic  expressions  listed  above  to  simulate 
a non-stationary  system.  The  value  of  N was  set  to  6 when  generating  the  inconsistent 
data  sets. 


Appendix  B 

KRAMERS-KRONIG  PROGRAM 


B.l  Main  Program 

program  Main_Program  (input,  output); 

(* ***************************************************** 

CALCULATING  LOW  FREQUENCY  IMPEDANCE  USING  THE 
KRAMERS-KRONIG  (BODE)  RELATIONS 

J.  Matthew  R.  Esteban  and  Mark  E.  Orazem 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  32611 
(C)  COPYRIGHT  1990 

********************* **** ******* ********* **************) 

{$N+}  { 8087  Compiled  } 

{$X+}  { extended  function  calls  } 

uses 

Dos,  Graph,  CRT,  Printer, 

KKDecl,  InputKK,  GrafKK,  TwoGraf,  Gauss, 

Files,  KKEqns,  GetSlope,  DataFit; 

var 

ReturnMain:  boolean; 

procedure  Calculate_Low_Frequency_Z ; 
var 

Delta:  extended; 
i,  j:  integer; 

Abort:  boolean; 
begin 

Abort  :=  FALSE; 

RetrieveDataFile  (Abort); 
if  NOT  Abort  then  begin 
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InputParameters  (Abort) ; 
if  NOT  Abort  then 

Perf orm_Regression_and_Restructure_Frequency_Arrays  (Abort) ; 
if  Not  Abort  then  Solve_Equations_12_and_13; 
end; 

end; 

procedure  WriteBeepToggle; 
begin 

if  BeepON  then 

WriteXY  (32,18,  'ON  ’) 
else 

WriteXY  (32,18,  'OFF') 

end; 

procedure  BeepToggle; 
begin 

BeepON  :=  NOT  BeepON; 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

WriteBeepToggle; 

GotoXY  (28,22) 
end; 


procedure  Main_Screen; 
begin 

TextAttr  :=  Yellow  + Blue*16;  ClrScr; 

Center  (2,  'CALCULATING  LOW  FREQUENCY  IMPEDANCE  DATA'); 
Center  (3,  ' ' + 


' '); 

Center  (4,  'Test  internal  consistency  of  data  using  ' + 
'Kramers-Kronig  relations'); 

WriteXY  (13,  6,  '1  ) Calculate  Low  Frequency  Impedance  Data'); 

) Replot  Results'); 

) Calculate  slope  at  truncation  frequency'); 
) Read  (R)  impedance  data  from  disk'); 

) Store  New  Results'); 

) Delete  Points ' ) ; 

’B  ) Toggle  BEEP:  '); 


WriteXY  (13,  8, 
WriteXY  (13,10, 
WriteXY  (13,12, 
WriteXY  (13,14, 
WriteXY  (13,16, 
WriteXY  (13,18, 


'2 

'3 

'R 

'S 

'D 


WriteBeepToggle; 

WriteXY  (13,20,  'E  ) Terminate  program  ...EXIT’); 
WriteXY  (13,22,  'Enter  Choice:  ’); 

end;  { Procedure  Read_KBD_screen  } 


procedure  Initialization; 
var 


i:  integer; 
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{ Beep  turned  off  } 


begin 

HaveData  :=  FALSE; 

BeepOn  :=  FALSE; 

AutoPlot  :=  TRUE; 

LogXaxis  :=  TRUE; 

LogYaxis  :=  FALSE; 

TestMode  :=  ' 

FileName  :=  ’ ' ; 

GetDir  (0,  DirPath) ; 
AllocateDynamicArrays ; 
for  i :=  1 to  MaxSegments  do  begin 
Index[i]  :=  0; 

Low_AB [i]  :=  0.0 


{ Get  current  Directory  } 


end; 

OrigVideoMode  :=  LastMode;  { Store  Original  video  mode  } 


Tg [ 1] :=  0.9061798459; 

Ag[l] 

:=  0.2369268850 

Tg[2]:=  0.5384693101; 

AgC2] 

:=  0.4786286705 

Tg[3]:=  0.0; 

Ag[3] 

:=  0.5688888889 

Tg[4]  :=  -Tg[2]  ; 

Ag  [4] 

:=  Ag[2]  ; 

Tg[5]  :=  — Tg  [l]  ; 

Ag[5] 

:=  Ag  [l]  ; 

InitializeGraphics ; 
end; 


procedure  NoData; 
begin 

if  BeepOn  then  Beeper; 

WriteXY  (13,22,’NO  DATA  AVAILABLE  ...  Retrieve  Data  File  !!!'); 
delay  (1500) 
end; 


begin 

Initialization; 

repeat 

ReturnMain  :=  FALSE; 

if  TestMode  <>  'B’  then  Main.Screen; 

Read_KBD  (TestMode) ; 
case  TestMode  of 

' 1':  Calculate_Low_Frequency_Z; 

’2':  if  HaveData  then  Plot_Restored_Impedances  else  NoData; 

'3' : if  HaveData  then  Calculate_Slopes  else  NoData; 

'R’ : Retrieve_data  (ReturnMain); 

'S':  if  HaveData  then  Store_Results  else  NoData; 

'D' : if  HaveData  then  DeletePoints  else  NoData; 

'B':  BeepToggle; 

'E':  writeln  ('<  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED  >'); 

end;  { CASE  > 
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until  TestMode  = ’E'; 
GoodBye 

end.  { Main  Program  > 


B.2  Variable  Declarations 


unit  KKDecl; 

(********************************************** 
Variable  and  function  declarations 
for  Kramers-Kronig  program 
***********************************************) 

{$N+,E+,X+> 

interface 


uses  Crt,  Graph; 


const  CorrCoefOK 
MaxDataPts 
Max_Poly_order 
Twice_Max_poly .order 
MaxSegments 
MaxSegmentDivs 
Store 
Retrieve 
RealData 
ImagData 
Calculated 
Experimental 
Normal 
Restore 
CR 
ESC 
HOME 
ENDKey 
UP 

LEFT 

RIGHT 

DOWN 

Arrow:  string [4] 
GAUSS.ORDER 


0.99985; 

200; 

30; 

2*Max_Poly_0rder; 

15; 

160; 

1; 

2; 

1; 

2; 

1; 

2; 

1; 

2; 

1; 

2; 

3; 

4; 

5; 

6; 

7; 

8; 


type  Vector 

Sum_X_vector 


array  [0 . .Max_Poly_0rder]  of  extended; 
array  [1 . .Twice_Max_Poly_0rder]  of  extended; 
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var 


NrowVector 

= 

array  [0 . .Max_Poly_Order]  of  integer; 

IntArray 

= 

array  [0 . .MaxSegments]  of  integer; 

Ext Array 

= 

array  [0 . .MaxSegments]  of  extended; 

Matrix A 

= 

array  [0 . .Max_Poly_order , 0 . .Max_Poly_0rder] 

of  extended; 

Data_Array 

= 

array  [-Max_Poly_0rder . .MaxDataPts] 

of  extended; 

GaussQuadArray 

= 

array  [1 . .GAUSS_0RDER]  of  extended; 

Frequency 

= 

array  [0 . .MaxSegmentDivs]  of  extended; 

FreqArrayRec 

= 

Record 

w:  Frequency; 

end; 

PolyFitRecord 

= 

Record 

Order:  integer; 

r:  extended; 

Coef  : Vector 

end; 

DataRec 

= 

Record 

Zr,  Zi,  w:  extended 

end; 

StorePolyFit 

= 

array  [1 . .MaxSegments]  of  PolyFitRecord; 

PolyFitPtr 

= 

“StorePolyFit ; 

SumXnPtr 

= 

“Sum_X_vector ; 

MatPtr 

= 

“MatrixA ; 

GaussVectPtr 

= 

“Vector ; 

DataPtr 

= 

“Data_Array ; 

ExptFreq 

= 

array  [1 . .MaxSegments]  of  FreqArrayRec; 

LowFreq 

= 

array  [1 . .MaxSegments-5]  of  FreqArrayRec; 

ExptFreqPtr 

= 

“ExptFreq; 

LowFreqPtr 

= 

“LowFreq; 

Str20 

= 

string [20] ; 

Str40 

= 

string [40] ; 

Str80 

— 

string [80] ; 

Poly_coef , 

Zr_Coef,  Zi_coef 

Vector; 

Zr_fit,  Zi_fit 

PolyFitPtr; 

ARFit 

PolyFitRecord;  { AutoRegress  Best  Fit  } 

Nrow 

NrowVector; 

Sum_Xn 

SumXnPtr;  { Guassian  Elimination  } 

B,  S,  Sum_YXn 

GaussVectPtr; 

A 

MatPtr;  { Normal  Equation  } 

Index 

IntArray; 

Low_AB 

Ext Array;  { integration  limits  } 

Ag»  Tg 

GaussQuadArray;  { Gaussian  Quadrature  } 

Expt_w 

ExptFreqPtr; 
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Low_w  : 

LowFreqPtr; 

OrigVideoMode, 

FitOrder , 

{ Gauss.  El.  order  } 

NumPts , 

{ # of  data  points  > 

NewPts , 

{ # of  calc,  pts  } 

PolyK,  PolyM, 

{ poly  orders  } 

Nl,  Ne  : 

integer; 

{ integration  segments  } 

w,  Log_w,  w_Hz, 

{ Data  Arrays  } 

Real_Z,  Imag_Z  : 

DataPtr ; 

ZiO,  ZrMax  : 

Dat aRec; 

DirPath  : 

String; 

FileName  : 

Str20; 

choice,  TestMode  : 

char; 

HaveData,  NewData, 

BeepON, 

AutoRegress, 

Fast Auto , 

Autoindex, 
HaveParameters , 
Changed.PolyOrder , 
Changed_wO , 
Changed_SegDivs , 
Inductive , 

Induct iveDone  : 

Boolean; 

Zr_oo, 

w_0,  w_0_Hz, 
Hz_factor,  Zfit_Hz  : 

extended ; 

function  AntiLOG  (X:  extended):  extended; 
function  LOG  (X:  extended):  extended; 

function  Poly_Y  (Poly_0rder:  integer;  var  Poly_Coef:  Vector; 

X:  extended):  extended; 
function  ScanKey:  integer; 
procedure  AllocateDynamicArrays ; 
procedure  AnyKey  (Prompt : string) ; 
procedure  Beeper; 

procedure  Blinking_Label  (Title:  Str80) ; 
procedure  Center  (Y : integer;  StringText:  String); 
procedure  CRKey  (Prompt : String) ; 
procedure  DeallocateDynamicArrays ; 
procedure  DynamicPointersToNil ; 
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procedure  GetString  (var  Strlnput:  Str20;  var  Abort:  Boolean) ; 
procedure  GoodBye; 

procedure  Read_KBD  (var  choice:  char); 

procedure  Swap  (var  a,  b:  extended); 

procedure  SwapINT  (var  a,  b:  integer); 

procedure  WriteBlank  (X,Y:  integer); 

procedure  WriteXY  (X,  Y:  integer;  StrText:  string); 

procedure  YesNo  (Prompt:  String;  var  Choice:  char); 

procedure  YNA  (Prompt:  String;  var  Choice:  char;  var  Abort:  Boolean); 

implementation 

function  ScanKey:  integer; 
var 

Key Input:  char; 

KeyOK:  Boolean; 
begin 

repeat 

KeyOK  :=  TRUE; 
repeat 

Keylnput  : = ReadKey 
until  Keylnput  in  [#0,  #13,  #27]; 
if  Keylnput  = #0  then 

Keylnput  :=  ReadKey;  { Extended  Scam  Code  } 
case  Keylnput  of 


#13 

ScanKey 

= CR; 

#27 

ScanKey 

= ESC; 

#71 

ScanKey 

= HOME; 

#79 

ScanKey 

= ENDKey; 

#72 

ScanKey 

= UP; 

#75 

ScanKey 

= LEFT; 

#77 

ScanKey 

= RIGHT; 

#80 

ScanKey 

■ DOWN; 

else 

begin 

write(‘g) ; 
KeyOK  :=  FALSE 


end 

end  { case  } 
until  KeyOK; 
end; 

function  LOG  (X:  extended):  extended; 
begin 

LOG  :=  LN(X)/LN(10 .0) ; 
end; 
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function  AntiLOG  (X:  extended):  extended; 
begin 

AntiLOG  :=  EXP(X*LN(10 . 0)) 
end; 

function  Poly_Y  (Poly.Order:  integer;  var  Poly_Coef : Vector; 
X:  extended):  extended; 

var 

i:  integer; 

Sum:  extended; 
begin 

Sum  : = 0 . ; 

for  i :=  0 to  Poly_0rder  do 

Sum  :=  Sum  + Poly_Coef [i]*EXP(i*LN(X)) ; 

Poly_Y  :=  Sum 
end; 

procedure  Beeper; 
begin 

write  (~g) 
end; 


procedure  WriteBlank  (X,  Y:  integer); 
begin 

gotoXY  (X,  Y); 

ClrEOL; 

end; 

procedure  Read_KBD  (var  choice:  char); 


var 

Valid:  Boolean; 
begin 

repeat 

Valid  :=  TRUE; 


case  ReadKey  of 


#0 

: choice 

; = 

#0; 

#13 

: choice 

; = 

) ~ ) 

#27 

: choice 

: = 

'A' 

#49 

: choice 

: = 

'1' 

#50 

: choice 

: = 

>2> 

#51 

: choice 

: = 

'3' 

#52 

: choice 

: = 

>4' 

#53 

: choice 

: = 

' 5 » 

#54 

: choice 

: = 

' 6 ' 

#55 

: choice 

: = 

>7’ 

#56 

: choice 

; = 

> 8 ' 

{ Scan  code  expected  } 
{ ABORT  } 


'9' 


#57  : choice  := 

#48  : choice  :=  'O' 

#46  : choice  := 

#43  : choice  :=  1 + ' 

#45  : choice  := 

#8  : choice  :=  'B' 

#66,  #98  : choice 

#82,  #114  : choice 
#83,  #115  : choice 
#68,  #100  : choice 
#69,  #101  : choice 
#89,  #121  : choice 
#78,  #110  : choice 
else 
begin 

if  BeepOn  then  Beeper; 

Valid  :=  FALSE 
end 

end;  { CASE  > 
until  Valid; 

end;  { Procedure  Read_KBD  } 

procedure  GetString  (var  Strlnput:  Str20;  var  Abort:  boolean); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 

InChar:  char; 

CharArray:  array  Cl  - .20]  of  char; 
begin 

Strlnput  :=  1 1 ; 
i : = 0 ; 
repeat 

InChar  :=  ReadKey; 

case  Inchar  of 
#8:  begin 

CharArray [i]  :=  ' '; 

DEC  (i);  gotoxy  (WhereX-1,  WhereY) ; ClrEOL 
end; 

#13:  { do  nothing  }; 

#27:  Abort  :=  TRUE; 

else  begin 

INC  (i);  CharArray [i]  :=  Inchar;  write  (CharArray [i] ) 
end 

end;  { case  } 

until  (Inchar  = #13)  or  Abort; 
if  Abort 

then  Strlnput  :=  ’ ' 


B' ; 
R'; 
S'; 
D>; 
E’l 
Y’; 
N’; 


{ Backspace  } 

{ Beep  Toggle  > 

{ Retrieve  file  } 

{ Store  Data  } 

{ Delete  points  } 

{ Exit  or  exponent  } 
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end; 


else  for  j :=  1 to  i do 

Strlnput  :=  Strlnput  + CharArray[j] 


procedure  AnyKey  (Prompt : String) ; 
var 

dummy : char ; 
begin 

if  Prompt  <>  ’ ' then  begin 
WriteBlank  (10,24); 
write  (Prompt) ; writeln 
end; 

repeat  until  keypressed; 
while  keypressed  do 

dummy  :=  ReadKey  { empty  keyboard  buffer  } 

end; 


procedure  CRKey  (Prompt : String) ; 
begin 

if  Prompt  <>  ‘ ' then  begin 
WriteBlank  (10,24); 
write  (Prompt) ; writeln 
end; 

repeat  Read_KBD (Choice)  until  Choice  = ’ 
end; 

procedure  YesNo  (Prompt:  String;  var  Choice:  char); 
begin 

WriteBlank  (5 , 24) ; 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 
write  (Prompt) ; 

repeat  Read.KBD (Choice)  until  Choice  in  [’Y’,  'IT, 
WriteBlank  (1,24) 
end; 


procedure  YNA  (Prompt:  String;  var  Choice:  char;  var  Abort:  Boolean) ; 
begin 

WriteBlank  (5,24); 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 
write  (Prompt) ; 

repeat  Read_KBD(Choice)  until  Choice  in  ['Y',  'N’ , ’A', 
if  Choice  = 'A' 

then  Abort  :=  TRUE 
else  Abort  :=  FALSE; 

WriteBlank  (1,24) 
end; 
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procedure  WriteXY  (X,  Y:  integer;  StrText:  string); 
begin 

gotoxy  (X,Y);  ClrEOL; 
write  (StrText) 
end; 

procedure  Center  (Y : integer;  StringText:  String); 
begin 

gotoXY  (40- (Length (StringText)  DIV  2),  Y) ; 
write  (StringText) 
end; 

procedure  Blinking_label  (Title:  Str80) ; 
begin 

TextAttr  :=  Red  + Blue*16  + Blink; 

if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

writeln; 

Center (2,  Title); 

TextAttr  :=  Yellow  + Blue*16; 
end; 

procedure  Swap  (var  a,  b:  extended); 
var 

t:  extended; 
begin 

t :=  a; 
a : = b ; 
b :=  t 
end; 

procedure  SwapINT  (var  a,  b:  integer); 
var 

c:  integer; 
begin 

c :=  a; 
a :=  b; 
b :=  c 
end; 

procedure  DynamicPointersToNil ; 

{ Assign  data  file  pointers  to  nil  } 
begin 
w 

Log_w 
w_Hz 


= nil; 
= nil; 
= nil ; 
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Real_Z 

:=  nil; 

Imag_Z 

:=  nil; 

Zr_f it 

:=  nil; 

Zi_fit 

:=  nil; 

end; 

procedure  AllocateDynamicArrays; 
begin 

DynamicPointersToNil; 
new  (w) ; 
new  (Log_w) ; 
new  (w_Hz) ; 
new  (Real_Z) ; 
new  (Imag_Z) ; 
new  (Zr_fit) ; 
new  (Zi_fit); 
end; 

procedure  DeallocateDynamicArrays ; 
begin 

dispose  (w) ; 
dispose  (Log_w) ; 
dispose  (w_Hz) ; 
dispose  (Real_Z) ; 
dispose  (Imag_Z) ; 
dispose  (Zr_fit); 
dispose  (Zi_f it) ; 
end; 

procedure  GoodBye; 
begin 

DeAllocateDynamicArrays ; 
CloseGraph; 

TextMode  (OrigVideoMode) ; 

ClrScr 

end; 

end . 


B.3  Equations  for  KK-Algorithm 

unit  KKEqns; 

{ 

Subprogram  implements  the  equations  for  the  KK-algorithm. 
The  integrals  of  the  KK-relations  are  evaluated  using 
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an  adaptive  5th-order  Gaussian  Quadrature. 

> 

{$N+> 

interface 

uses  Crt,  Graph,  KKDecl,  GrafKK,  Gauss; 

procedure  Plot_Restored_Impedances ; 
procedure  Solve_Equations_12_and_13 ; 

implementation 

function  L0G_km  (km:  integer;  w:  extended) : extended; 
begin 

L0G_km  :=  exp(km*ln(LOG(w))) ; 

end; 

function  Reciprocal  (x,  w_l : extended):  extended; 
begin 

Reciprocal  :=  l/(x*x  - w_l*w_l) 
end; 

function  WhichFunction  (Region, Component ,SegNum,  1,  km:  integer; 

X:  extended):  extended; 

var 

F_AB:  extended; 
begin 

if  Region  = Experimental  then 
case  Component  of 

RealData:  F_AB  :=  Reciprocal(X, w~ [1] ) * 

Poly_Y(Zr_Fit~ [SegNum] .Order, 

Zr_Fit~ [Segnum] .Coef , 

L0G(X*Zf it_Hz/Hz_Factor)) ; 
ImagData:  F_AB  :=  X * Reciprocal(X,w~  [1] ) * 

Poly_Y(Zi_Fit~ [SegNum] .Order, 

Zi_Fit“ [Segnum] .Coef, 

LOG (X*Zf it_Hz/Hz_Factor) ) 

end 

else  { Calculated  Region  } 

case  Component  of 

RealData:  case  km  of 

1:  F_AB  :=  (LOG(X) -L0G(w~  [1] ))* 
Reciprocal(X,w~ [1] ) ; 

else  F_AB  :=  (LOG_km(km,X)-LOG_km(km, w' [1] ) )* 
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end; 


ImagData: 

case  km  of 

0 

: F_AB 

1 

: F_AB 

else 

F_AB 

end 

end; 

WhichFunction  : 

= F_AB 

end; 


Reciprocal(X,w“ [1] ) 

(X-w~ [1] ) *Reciprocal  (X , w“ [1] ) ; 
(X*LOG  (X)  -w“  [1]  *LOG  (w“  [1]  ) ) * 
Reciprocal(X,w~ [1] ) ; 
(X*LOG_km(km,X)-v~  [1]* 
LOG_km(km,w~ [l]))* 

Reciprocal(X , w~ [1] ) 


procedure  CheckAbort  (var  Abort:  boolean); 
begin 

if  (ReadKey  = #27)  then  Abort  :=  TRUE 
end; 


function  AdaptiveQuad  (Region, Component, SegmentNum,l, km:  integer; 

var  w:  Frequency; 

var  Abort:  Boolean):  extended; 

{ 

Adaptive  Quadrature  Algorithm  based  on  Algorithm  #4.2: 

R.L.  Burden  and  J.D.  Faires,  ''Numerical  Analysis/’ 

(4nd  ed.),  Prindle,  Weber  \&  Schmidt,  Boston,  MA,  p.187,  (1989). 


var 

Old.APP,  New_APP,  Tolerance,  min,  max,  h:  extended; 

NumDivs:  integer; 

Converged:  Boolean; 

procedure  InitializeQuad; 
begin 

NumDivs  :=  20;  { Initial  value  for  segment  division  } 

0LD_APP  :=  0.0;  { Integral  Approximations  } 

NEW.APP  :=  0.0; 

Converged  :=  FALSE; 

if  Region  = Experimental  { Convergence  criteria  } 
then  Tolerance  :=  1.0E-8 
else  Tolerance  :=  1.0E-10 

end; 
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function  GaussianQuad:  extended; 
var 

StepSize,  i,  j,  Indexl,  Index2:  integer; 

Sum,  Halved,  Meaned,  Arg,  Int : extended; 
begin 

Sum  : = 0.0; 

StepSize  :=  MaxSegmentDivs  DIV  NumDivs; 
for  i :=  1 to  NumDivs  do  begin 
Indexl  :=  (i-l) *StepSize; 

Index2  :=  i*StepSize; 

Halved  :=  (w[Index2]  - w [Indexl] )/2 . 0 ; 

Meaned  :=  (w[Index2]  + w [Indexl] )/2 .0; 

Int  : = 0.0; 

for  j :=  1 to  GAUSS_0RDER  do  begin 
ARG  :=  Halved  * Tg[j]  + Meaned; 

Int  :=  Int  + Ag[j]  * WhichFunction(Region, Component , 
SegmentNum , 1 , km , ARG) 

end; 

Sum  :=  Sum  + Halved  * Int 
end; 

GaussianQuad  :=  Sum 
end; 

begin  { Main  Program  for  Adaptive  Quadrature  } 
InitializeQuad; 

Abort  :=  FALSE; 

01d_APP  :=  GaussianQuad; 
repeat 

NumDivs  :=  NumDivs  * 2; 

New_APP  :=  GaussianQuad; 

if  ABS(New_APP  - 01d_APP)  < Tolerance  then 
Converged  :=  TRUE 
else 

if  (NumDivs  <>  MaxSegmentDivs) 
then  01d_APP  :=  New_APP 
else  Converged  :=  TRUE; 
if  KeyPressed  then  CheckAbort  (Abort); 
until  Converged  or  Abort; 

Adapt iveQuad  :=  NEW_APP; 
end; 

function  ExptLimits  (w_l : extended) : extended; 
begin 

ExptLimits  :=  ln((w“ [NumPts] -w_l) *(w~ [l] +w_l)/ 

( (w~ [NumPts] +w_l) * (w~ [1] -w_l) ) ) 

end; 
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procedure  WriteDot; 
begin 

write  ( ' . ’ ) 
end; 

procedure  Equation_13  (1:  integer;  var  Abort:  boolean); 
const 

Dummy I NT  = 0; 

var 

SegNum,  k,  m:  integer; 

Sum:  extended; 
begin 

Sum  :=  0.0; 

SegNum  :=  0; 

while  (NOT  Abort)  AND  (SegNum  < Ne)  do  begin 
INC  (SegNum, 1); 

Sum  :=  Sum  + AdaptiveQuad(Experimental ,ImagData, 

SegNum, 1, Dummy INT,Expt_w" [SegNum] .w.  Abort) ; 

WriteDot 

end; 

if  (NOT  Abort)  then  begin  { Continue  Calculations  } 
B~[l+NewPts]  :=  Zr_oo  + (2/PI)*Sum; 
for  k :=  0 to  PolyK  do 
A* [1+NewPts ,k]  :=  L0G_km  (k,  w“ [l] ) ; 

WriteDot ; 
m : = 0 ; 

while  (m  <=  PolyM)  AND  (NOT  Abort)  do  begin 
Sum  :=  0.0;  SegNum  : = 0; 
while  (SegNum  < Nl)  AND  (NOT  Abort)  do  begin 
INC  (SegNum, 1); 

Sum  :=  Sum  + AdaptiveQuad(Calculated, ImagData, 

SegNum, l,m,  Low_w~ [Segnum] . w,  Abort); 

end; 

A~[l+NewPts,PolyK+l+m]  :=  -(2/PI)*  (Sum  - L0G_km(m,  w~[l])/ 

2*ExptLimits  (w~[l])); 

WriteDot ; 

INC  (m, 1) ; 

if  KeyPressed  then  CheckAbort  (Abort) 
end; 

end 

end; 

procedure  Equation_12  (1:  integer;  var  Abort:  boolean) ; 
const 

DummyINT  = 0; 
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var 


SegNum,  k,  m:  integer; 

Sum:  extended; 
begin 

Sum  : = 0.0; 

SegNum  :=  0; 

while  (NOT  Abort)  and  (SegNum  < Ne)  do  begin 
INC  (SegNum) ; 

Sum  :=  Sum  + AdaptiveQuad(Experimental .RealData, SegNum, 1, 

DummyINT,Expt_w'' [Segnum]  .w.  Abort); 

WriteDot 

end; 

if  Not  Abort  then  begin  { continue  calculations  } 

B“ [1+NewPts]  :=  -(2*w~ [l]/PI)*Sum;  { Get  B(l)  } 

for  m :=  0 to  PolyM  do 

A‘ [1+NewPts, PolyK+l+m]  :=  L0G_km  (m,w~[l]); 

WriteDot ; 
k :=  0; 

while  (k  <=  PolyK)  and  (NOT  Abort)  do  begin 
Sum  :=  0.0;  SegNum  :=  0; 
if  k <>  0 then 

while  (NOT  Abort)  and  (SegNum  < Nl)  do  begin 
INC  (SegNum); 

Sum  :=  Sum  + AdaptiveQuad(Calculated,RealData, SegNum, 

l,k,Low_w~ [SegNum] .w, Abort); 


end; 

A“ [1+NewPts, k]  :=  (2*w“[l]/PI)*(Sum  - L0G_km(k,w~ [1] ) * 

ExptLimits(w'‘  [l]  )/(2*w “ [1]  ))  ; 

WriteDot ; 


INC(k) ; 


if  KeyPressed  then  CheckAbort (Abort) 
end; 

end 

end; 


procedure  Create_Frequency_Arrays ; 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 
wO,  wl,  Delta:  extended; 
begin 

for  i :=  1 to  Ne  do  begin 
wO  :=  w~ [Index[i-l]] ; 
wl  :=  w~ [Index[i]] ; 

Delta  :=  (wl-wO)/MaxSegmentDivs; 
with  Expt_w‘[i]  do  begin 

for  j :=  0 to  (MaxSegmentDivs-1)  do 
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w[j]  :=  wO  + j*Delta; 
w[MaxSegmentDivs]  :=  wl 
end 
end; 

for  i :=  1 to  N1  do  begin 
wO  :=  Low_AB [i— 1] ; 
wl  :=  Low_AB[i] ; 

Delta  :=  (wl  - wO)/MaxSegmentDivs ; 
with  Low_w~[i]  do  begin 

for  j :=  0 to  (MaxSegmentDivs-1)  do 
w[j]  :=  wO  + j*Delta; 
w [MaxSegmentDivs]  :=  wl 
end 

end 

end; 

procedure  Get_A_Matrix_and_B_vector (var  Abort:  boolean) ; 
var 

1,  i,  j:  integer; 
begin 

new  (Expt_w) ; new  (Low_w) ; 

Create_Frequency .Arrays ; 

WriteXY  (10,16,  'Number  of  points  to  calculate:  '); 

Write  (NewPts) ; 

WriteXY  (10,18,  ’Calculating  point  # : ’); 

1 :=  -NewPts; 

while  (NOT  Abort)  AND  (1<0)  do  begin 

WriteBlank  (42,18);  write  ( (1+NewPts+l) : 2) ; 
if  (1  mod  2=0) 

then  Equation_13  (1,  Abort) 
else  Equation_12  (1,  Abort); 
if  Keypressed  then  CheckAbort  (Abort) ; 

INC  (1) 
end; 

dispose  (Expt.w) ; dispose  (Low_w) 
end; 

procedure  Display.Results ; 
var 

i,  1:  integer; 

procedure  Header; 
begin 

ClrScr ; 

Center  (2,  ’CALCULATED  LOW  FREQUENCY  IMPEDANCE'); 

Center  (3,  ’ >); 


WriteXY  (1,4,  ' 
) 

GotoXY  (1,6) 
end; 


Frequency,  Hz  Real  Z,  Ohms'+ 

Imaginary  Z,  Ohms'); 


begin 

for  i :=  0 to  PolyK  do 

Zr_Coef[i]  :=  Poly_Coef  [i] ; 
for  i : = 0 to  PolyM  do 

Zi_Coef[i]  :=  Poly_Coef [PolyK+l+i] ; 

Header; 

for  1 :=  -NewPts  to  0 do  begin 

Real_Z“ [1]  :=  Poly_Y(PolyK,  Zr.Coef,  L0G(w“[l])); 

Imag_Z“ [1]  :=  Poly_Y(PolyM,  Zi.Coef,  L0G(w* [1] ) ) ; 
writeln  (w_Hz“ [1] : 16 : 5 , Real_Z~ [1] :25 : 5 , Imag_Z“ [1] :27:5) ; 
if  ( (1+NewPts+l)  mod  15  = 0)  then  begin 

AnyKey  (’More  data  ...  press  any  key  to  continue  ...  ’) 
Header 
end 
end; 

AnyKey  ('Press  any  key  to  continue  ...’) 
end; 

procedure  Plot_Restored_Impedances ; 
var 

1:  integer; 
begin 

Di splay .Results; 

Xlabel  :=  'Frequency,  Hz'; 

Title  :=  ”; 

Ylabel  :=  'Real,  Ohms’; 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Real.Z,  -NewPts,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 
SmallHorizText ; 

GraphPause  (Xp(0.05),  Yp(0.95),  1); 

Ylabel  :=  'Imaginary,  Ohms’; 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Imag.Z,  -NewPts,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect); 
SmallHorizText ; 

GraphPause  (Xp(0.05),  Yp(0.95),  1); 

RestoreCRTMode 

end; 

procedure  Solve_Equations_12_and_13; 
var 

Abort:  boolean; 
begin 

Abort  :=  FALSE; 
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AllocateGaussArrays ; 
Initialize_variables; 
Get_A_matrix_and_B_vector  (Abort) ; 
if  NOT  Abort  then  begin 

Gaussian.Elimination  (NewPts-l); 

Plot_Restored_Impedances 

end; 

DeallocateGaussArrays 

end; 

end . 


B.4  Input  Parameters 


unit  InputKK; 

{ 

Input  parameters  for  the  KK-algorithm 

> 

{$N+,E+> 

interface 

uses  Crt,  KKDecl; 

procedure  InputParameters  (var  Abort:  Boolean); 
implementat i on 

procedure  RetumString  (Prompt:  String;  var  Inputstring:  Str20; 

var  Abort:  Boolean); 

begin 

gotoxy(l0,24) ; ClrEOL; 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 
write  (Prompt) ; 

GetString  (Inputstring,  Abort); 
end; 

procedure  Put_Arrow  (Y : integer); 
begin 

gotoXY  (58, Y); 
write  (Arrow) 
end; 
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procedure  EXTInput  (Column,  Row:  Integer;  Prompt:  String; 

var  Changed_Var,  Abort:  Boolean; 
var  ExtVar:  extended); 

var 

ExtString:  Str20; 

Error  : integer; 
begin 

Put_Arrow  (Row); 
repeat 

ReturnString  (Prompt,  ExtString,  Abort); 
if  ExtString  = ' ’ then 
Error  :=  0 
else  begin 

Changed_Var  :=  TRUE; 

VAL  (ExtString,  ExtVar,  Error) 
end 

until  Error  = 0; 

WriteBlank  (Column,  Row);  write  (ExtVar : 10:7) 
end; 

procedure  Intlnput  (Column,  Row:  Integer;  Prompt:  String; 

var  Changed.Var,  Abort:  Boolean; 
var  INTVar:  integer); 

var 

INTString:  Str20; 

Error  : integer; 
begin 

Put .Arrow  (Row); 
repeat 

ReturnString  (Prompt,  IntString,  Abort); 
if  INTString  = ' ' then 
Error  :=  0 
else  begin 

Changed.Var  :=  TRUE; 

VAL  (INTString,  INTVar,  Error) 
end 

until  Error  = 0; 

WriteBlank  (Column,  Row);  write  (INTVar) 
end; 

procedure  InputScreen; 
begin 

ClrScr ; 

Center  (2,  'Parameters  for  KK-Algorithm' ) ; 

Center  (3,  ’ »); 

WriteXY  (15,  6,  'Polynomial  Orders'); 
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WriteXY  (19,  7,  'Real  Impedance  Component  : ’); 

WriteXY  (19,  8,  'Imag  Impedance  Component  : ’); 

WriteXY  (15,10,  'Lowest  Frequency  (Hz)  : ’); 

WriteXY  (15,12,  'Low  Frequency  segments  : '); 

if  NewData  then  begin 

WriteXY  (15,15,  'Automatic/Manual  Regression  : '); 

WriteXY  (15,17,  'Number  experimental  segments  : ') 

end 

end; 

procedure  WriteAutoRegress; 
begin 

WriteBlank  (47,15); 

if  AutoRegress  then  write( ' Automatic’ ) else  write ( 'Manual') 
end; 

procedure  PrintOldValues ; 
begin 

gotoXY  (47,  7);  write  (PolyK) ; 
gotoXY  (47,  8);  write  (PolyM) ; 
gotoXY  (47,10);  write  (w_0_Hz : 10 :7) ; 
gotoXY  (47,12);  write  (Nl) ; 
if  NewData  then  begin 
WriteAutoRegress ; 
gotoXY  (47,17); 
if  Autoindex 

then  write  (Ne) 

else  write  ('User-Index') 

end 

end; 

procedure  Initialize_Changed_Variables ; 
begin 

if  NewData  then  begin 

Changed.PolyOrder  :=  TRUE; 

Changed_wO  :=  TRUE 
end 

else  begin 

Changed.PolyOrder  :=  FALSE; 

Changed.wO  :=  FALSE 
end 

end; 

procedure  EnterParameters  (var  Abort:  boolean); 
var 


TempStr,  Prompt:  String; 
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Choice:  char; 

Dummy:  boolean; 
begin 

Initialize_Changed_Variables ; 

INTInput  (47,7, 'Enter  Polynomial  Order  for  REAL  component:  ', 

Changed_PolyOrder , Abort,  PolyK) ; 
if  NOT  Abort  then 

INTInput (47, 8, 'Enter  Polynomial  Order  for  IMAG  component:  ', 

Changed_PolyOrder,  Abort,  PolyM) ; 
if  NOT  Abort  then 

EXTInput(47, 10, 'Enter  Lowest  frequency  for  Calculated  ' + 
'region:  ' , Changed_wO , Abort,  w_0_Hz) ; 

if  NOT  Abort  then 

INTInput  (47,12,  'Number  integration  segments  in  ' + 

'calculated  region:  ' , Changed_wO , Abort,  Nl) ; 

if  NewData  AND  (NOT  Abort)  then  begin 
Put_Arrow  (15); 

YNA(' Automatic  Least  squares  regression  <Y/N>?  ', 

Choice,  Abort); 
case  Choice  of 

'Y':  AutoRegress  :=  TRUE; 

'N' : AutoRegress  :=  FALSE; 

' “ ' : {Do  Nothing  } 

end; 

if  NOT  Abort  then  begin 
WriteAutoRegress ; 

Put_Arrow  (17); 

YNA( 'User-specified  regression  indexing  <Y/N>?  ', 

Choice,  Abort); 
case  Choice  of 
' Y' : begin 

Autoindex  :=  FALSE; 

WriteXY  (47,  17,  'User-Index'); 

WriteBlank  (WhereX,  WhereY) 
end; 

'N' : begin 

Autoindex  :=  TRUE; 

WriteBlank  (47,  WhereY); 

STR  (MaxSegments , TempStr) ; 

Prompt  :=  'Enter  number  of  regression  segments  ' + 
' (<=  ' + TempStr  + '):  '; 

repeat 

INTInput  (47,  17,  Prompt,  Dummy,  Abort,  Ne) 
until  (Ne  <=  MaxSegments); 
end; 

WriteBlank  (58,  17);  { DO  NOTHING  > 
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end  { case  } 
end 

end 

end; 

procedure  Calculate_New_Algorithm_Parameters ; 
begin 

NewPts  :=  PolyK  + PolyM  + 2; 

Hz_Factor  :=  2*PI*(AntiLog(R0UND(ABS(Log(w_0_Hz))))) 
end; 

procedure  Def aultParameters ; 
begin 

Initialize_Changed_Variables ; 

PolyK  :=  9;  PolyM  :=  9; 

w_0_Hz  :=  AntiLOG((LOG(w_Hz'[l])  - 3)); 

AutoRegress  :=  TRUE; 

Fast Auto  :=  TRUE; 

Autoindex  :=  FALSE; 

Ne  :=  8; 

N1  :=  7; 

HaveParameters  :=  TRUE 
end; 

procedure  InputParameters  (var  Abort:  boolean); 
var 

Choice:  char; 
begin 

InputScreen; 

if  NOT  HaveParameters  then  Def aultParameters ; 

PrintOldValues ; 
repeat 

YNA  ('Any  corrections  (Y/N)?  Choice,  Abort); 
if  Choice  = ’Y’  then  EnterParameters  (Abort) 
until  ((Choice  = 'N')  or  (Choice  = 'A'))  or  Abort; 
Calculate_New_Algorithm_Parameters ; { NewPts  & Hz_Factor  } 

end; 

end . 


B.5  Graphics  Subroutine 


unit  GrafKK; 

{ This  subprogram  contains  plotting  instructions.  } 
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{$N+,E+} 


interface 

uses  Graph,  Crt,  KKDecl,  Drivers,  Fonts; 


const  Xaxis  = 0; 

Yaxis  = 1; 

NotLined  = 0; 

Lined  = 1; 

type  Figures  = (NoSymbol,  Rect,  Circ,  Triangle,  Diamond,  Point); 


var  Xmin,  Xmax,  X_tic_value, 
Ymin,  Ymax,  Y_tic_value 
X_tic_space,  Y_tic_space, 
GraphDriver,  GraphMode, 
CRTMaxX , CRTMaxY , 

CRTXmin,  CRTXraax, 

CRTYm in , CRTYmax , 
VMajTicLen,  VMinTicLen, 
Xpt,  Ypt,  No_XLabels, 
HMajTicLen,  HMinTicLen 
LogXaxis,  LogYaxis 
AutoPlot 
first,  last 
MaxColor 

Title,  Xlabel , Ylabel 


: extended; 


: integer; 
: boolean; 
: boolean; 
: integer; 
: word; 

: str40; 


function 

function 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 


procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 


Xp  (f:real):  integer; 

Yp  (f:real):  integer; 

Auto_plot .parameters  (X,  Y:  DataPtr;  first,  last: 
DrawFigure  (FigType:  Figures); 

DrawTicMarks ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y:  real); 

GraphPause  (Xpos,  Ypos,  Mode:  integer); 
GraphResults  (var  X,  Y:  DataPtr; 

First,  Last,  Liner:  integer; 
FigType:  Figures); 
InitializeGraphics ; 

LabelGraph; 

Min.Max  (X:  DataPtr;  first,  last:  integer; 

LogAxis:  Boolean;  var  Min,  Max:  real); 
Nyquist.Plot  (first,  last,  LineType:  integer; 
FigType:  Figures); 


integer) ; 
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procedure  Plot_ImagZ_data  (first,  last,  LineType:  integer; 

FigType:  Figures); 

procedure  Plot_RealZ_Data  (first,  last,  LineType:  integer; 

Figtype:  Figures); 

procedure  PlotXY  (var  X,  Y:  DataPtr;  First,  Last,  Liner:  integer; 

FigType:  Figures); 

procedure  ReplyBox  (XI,  Yl,  X2,  Y2:  integer); 

procedure  SmallHorizText ; 

procedure  UserToCRTUnits  (X,  Y:  real); 

procedure  XYFigure  (X,  Y:  real;  FigType:  Figures); 

implementation 


const  CGA.Small  = 4 
EGA_VGA_Small  = 5 
CGA_Label  = 6 
EGA_VGA_Label  = 8 
CGA.Log  = 4 

EGA.Log  = 6 


var  SmallFontSize,  LabelSize,  LogSize,  LogPow:  integer; 

function  Xp  (f : real):  integer; 
begin 

Xp  :=  ROUND  (CRTMaxX*f ) 
end; 

function  Yp  (f : real):  integer; 
begin 

Yp  :=  ROUND  (CRTMaxY*f ) 
end; 

procedure  Abort (Msg  : string); 
begin 

Writeln  (Msg,  ':  ',  GraphErrorMsg(GraphResult)) ; Halt(l); 
end; 

procedure  Load .Drivers ; 

begin  { Register  all  the  drivers  } 

if  RegisterBGIdriver(QCGADriverProc)  < 0 then  Abort( 'CGA' ) ; 
if  RegisterBGIdriver(QEGAVGADriverProc)  < 0 then  Abort ( 'EGA/VGA ') ; 
if  RegisterBGIdriver(QHercDriverProc)  < 0 then  Abort (' Here' ) ; 
if  RegisterBGIdriver(QATTDriverProc)  < 0 then  Abort ( 'AT&T' ) ; 
if  RegisterBGIdriver(QPC3270DriverProc)  < 0 then  Abort('PC  3270'); 
if  RegisterBGIdriver(®IBM8514DriverProc)  < 0 then  Abort ('PC  3270'); 
end; 
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procedure  Load_Fonts; 

begin  { Register  all  the  fonts  > 

if  RegisterBGIf ont(QGothicFontProc)  < 0 then  Abort (' Gothic' ) ; 
if  RegisterBGIf ont(QSansSerifFontProc)  < 0 then  Abort ('SansSerif ’) ; 
if  RegisterBGIf ont(®SmallFontProc)  < 0 then  Abort (' Small ') ; 
if  RegisterBGIf ont(OTriplexFontProc)  < 0 then  Abort ('Triplex') ; 
end; 

procedure  Specif yGraphicsDriver; 
var 

Hardware:  integer; 
begin 

TextAttr  :=  Yellow  + Blue*16;  ClrScr; 


Center  (3,  ' ========================== ' ) 

Center  (4,  '|  GRAPHICS  OPTIONS  I') 
Center  (5,  ' ========================== ' ) 


Center  (8,  'Specify  the  graphics  hardware  of  your  computer'); 
WriteXY  (20,10,  '1)  AT&T  640x400  line  card'); 

WriteXY  (20,11,  '2)  IBM  8514  graphics  adapter'); 

WriteXY  (20,12,  '3)  Automatic  Detection  of  graphics  driver'); 
WriteXY  (20,13,  ' (will  detect  CGA,  VGA,  EGA  adapters  ...'); 
WriteXY  (20,15,  'Enter  choice:  '); 

repeat  read (Hardware)  until  Hardware  in  [1,  2,  3]; 

Load.Drivers ; 

Load_Fonts ; 
case  Hardware  of 
1 : begin 

GraphDriver  :=  ATT400; 

GraphMode  :=  ATT400Hi 
end; 

2:  begin 

GraphDriver  :=  IBM8514; 

GraphMode  :=  IBM8514Hi 
end; 

3:  GraphDriver  :=  Detect 

end 

end; 

procedure  InitializeGraphics ; 
var 

ErrorCode:  integer; 
begin 

Specif yGraphicsDriver ; 
case  GraphDriver  of 
CGA:  begin 
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SmallFontSize 

LabelSize 

LogSize 

LogPow 


CGA.Small ; 
CGA_Label ; 
CGA.Log; 
LogSize-1 


end; 

else  begin 


SmallFontSize 

LabelSize 

LogSize 

LogPow 


EGA_VGA_Small ; 
EGA_VGA_Label ; 
EGA.Log; 
LogSize-2 ; 


end 

end; 

InitGraph  (GraphDriver , GraphMode,  ''); 

ErrorCode  :=  GraphResult; 

CRTMaxX  :=  GetMaxX;  CRTMaxY  :=  GetMaxY; 

CRTXmin  :=  Xp(0.20);  CRTXmax  :=  Xp(0.95); 

CRTYmin  :=  Yp(0.85);  CRTYmax  :=  Yp(0.10); 

VMajTicLen  :=  Yp(0.04);  VMinTicLen  :=  VMajTicLen  DIV  2; 

HMajTicLen  :=  Xp(0.025);  HMinTicLen  :=  HMajTicLen  DIV  2; 
MaxColor  : = GetMaxColor; 

RestoreCRTMode ; 
end; 

procedure  SmallHorizText ; 
begin 

SetText Justify (LeftText , CenterText) ; 
SetTextStyle(SmallFont , HorizDir,  SmallFontSize); 


procedure  GraphPause  (Xpos,  Ypos,  Mode:  integer); 
begin 

if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

SmallHorizText ; 
if  Mode  = 1 then  begin 


OutTextXY  (Xpos,  Ypos,  'Press  <CR>  to  continue  ...’); 
CRKey  (") 


else  begin 

OutTextXY  (Xpos,  Ypos,  'Please  wait  ...'); 

delay  (1500) 

end 

end; 

procedure  ReplyBox  (XI,  Yl,  X2,  Y2:  integer); 
begin 

SetFillStyle  (SolidFill,  GetMaxColor); 


end; 


end 
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Rectangle  (XI,  Yl,  X2,  Y2) ; 

FloodFill  (Xl+1,  Yl-1,  GetMaxColor) 
end; 

procedure  Min.Max  ( X:  DataPtr;  first,  last:  integer; 

LogAxis:  Boolean; 
var  Min,  Max:  real); 

var 

J:  integer; 
begin 

if  LogAxis  then 

begin  Min  :=  ABS(X~ [first] ) ; Max  :=  ABS (X“ [first] ) ; end 
else 

begin  Min  :=  X~ [first];  Max  :=  X~ [first];  end; 
for  J :=  (first  + 1)  to  last  do  begin 
if  LogAxis  then  begin 
if  ABS (X" [J] ) < Min 

then  Min  :=  ABS(X‘[J]) 

else  if  ABS (X“ [J] ) > Max  then  Max  :=  ABS(X‘[J]) 

end 

else  begin 

if  X~[J]  < Min 

then  Min  : = X~ [J] 

else  if  X~[J]  > Max  then  Max  :=  X* [J] 

end 

end  { FOR  > 

end;  { Procedure  Min.Max  } 


procedure  Linear _Min_Max  (Min,  Max:  extended;  Tic.space:  integer; 

var  Axis_min,  Axis_max, 

Axis_tic_value : extended); 

var 

adder,  Min_integer,  Max.integer: 

Factor:  extended; 
begin 

if  Min  <>  0.0  then  Min_integer 
if  Max  <>  0.0  then  Max_integer 
if  Min  = 0.0  then  Min.integer 
if  Max  = 0.0  then  Max_integer 
if  Min_integer  >=  Max_integer 


integer; 

= Round  (L0G(ABS(Min))  + 0.51); 
= Round  (L0G(ABS(Max))  + 0.51); 
= Max.integer; 

= Min_Integer; 


then  Factor 
else  Factor 
Axisticvalue 


= AntiL0G(Min_integer  - 1) 

= AntiL0G(Max_integer  - 1); 

= Factor/10.0; 

Axis_min  :=  R0UND(Min/Factor)*Factor ; 
while  Axis_min  > Min  do 

Axis_min  :=  Axis_min  - Tic_Space  * Axis_tic_value; 
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Axis_max  :=  ROUND(Max/Factor)*Factor ; 
while  Axis_max  < Max  do 

Axis_max  :=  Axis_max  + Tic.Space  * Axis_tic_value ; 

Axis.min  :=  INT(Axis_min*10000)/10000 ; 

Axis_max  :=  INT(Axis_max*10000)/10000; 
end;  { Procedure  Linear _min_max  } 

procedure  Log_Min_Max  (Min,  Max:  extended; 

var  Axis_min,  Axis_max:  extended); 

begin 

Axis.Min  :=  INT(LOG(Min)) ; 

if  LOG(Min)  < 0.0  then  Axis_Min  :=  Axis.Min  - 1.0; 

Axis.Max  :=  INT(L0G(Max) ) ; 

if  LOG(Max)  > 0.0  then  Axis_Max  :=  Axis_Max  + 1.0 
end; 

procedure  Auto_plot .parameters  (X,  Y:  DataPtr;  first, last:  integer); 
var 

Min_x,  Max_x,  Min.y,  Max_y:  real; 

NumXlabels,  NumYlabels:  integer; 
begin 

X_tic_space  :=  5; 

Y_tic_space  :=  5; 

Min.Max  (X,  first,  last,  LogXaxis,  Min_X,  Max_X) ; 

Min.Max  (Y,  first,  last,  LogYaxis,  Min_Y,  Max_Y) ; 
if  LogXaxis  then 

Log_Min_Max  (Min_X,  Max_X,  Xmin,  Xmax) 
else  begin 

Linear _Min_max  (Min_X,  Max_X,  X_tic_space, 

Xmin,  Xmax,  X_tic_value) ; 

repeat 

NumXlabels  :=  R0UND((Xmax  - Xmin)/ 

(X_tic_value*X_tic_space) ) + 1; 
if  NumXlabels  > 11  then  begin 

X_tic_value  :=  X_tic_value*2 ; 

Xmax  :=  Xmin; 
repeat 

Xmax  :=  Xmax  + X_tic_Space  * X_tic_value 
until  Xmax  > Max_X 
end; 

until  NumXlabels  <=  11 
end; 

if  LogYaxis  then 

Log_Min_Max  ( Min_Y,  Max_Y,  Ymin,  Ymax) 
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else  begin 

Linear _Min_max  (Min_y,  Max_y,  Y_tic_space, 

Ymin,  Ymax,  Y_tic_value) ; 

NumYlabels  :=  ROUND ((Ymax  - Ymin)/ 

(Y_tic_value*Y_tic_space) ) + 1; 

if  NumYlabels  > 11  then  begin 
Y_tic_value  :=  Y_tic_value*2 ; 

Ymax  :=  Ymin; 
repeat 

Ymax  :=  Ymax  + Y_tic_Space  * Y_tic_value 
until  Ymax  > Max_Y 
end; 

if  ABS((Min_y-Ymin)/Y_tic_value)  < 0.50  then 
Ymin  :=  Ymin  - Y_tic_space  * Y_tic_value; 

if  ABS((Max_y-Ymax)/Y_tic_value)  < 0.50  then 
Ymax  : = Ymax  + Y_tic_space  * Y_tic_value 

end 

end;  { Procedure  Auto_plot_parameters  } 

procedure  UserToCRTUnits  (X,  Y:  real); 

begin 

Xpt  :=  round(CRTXmin  + (X  - Xmin)/ 

(Xmax  - Xmin)* (CRTXmax  - CRTXmin)); 

Ypt  :=  round(CRTYmin  + (Y  - Ymin)/ 

(Ymax  - Ymin)*(CRTYmax  - CRTYmin)); 

end; 


procedure  XMajorTics  (X:  real;  Decimal:  boolean); 
var 

XticLabel  : Longlnt; 

MajTicLabel:  string[10]; 
begin 

UserToCRTUnits  (X,  Ymin); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  - VMajTicLen) ; 
UserToCRTUnits  (X,  Ymax); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  + VMajTicLen); 
if  Decimal  then 

STR  (X:7:2,  MajTicLabel) 
else  begin 

XticLabel  :=  ROUND (X); 

STR  (XticLabel,  MajTicLabel) 
end; 

if  LogXaxis  then  begin 

SetText Justify (Cent erText,  CenterText) ; 
SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  LogSize) ; 
OutTextXY(Xpt , CRTYmin  + 15,  '10'); 
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SetText Justify  (LeftText,  CenterText); 
SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  LogPow); 
OutTextXY(Xpt  + 11,  CRTYmin  + 10,  MajTicLabel) 
end 
else 

OutTextXY(Xpt , CRTYmin  + 10,  MajTicLabel) 

end; 

procedure  XMinorTics  (X:  real); 
begin 

UserToCRTUnits  (X,  Ymin) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  - VMinTicLen) ; 
UserToCRTUnits  (X,  Ymax) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  + VMinTicLen); 
end; 

procedure  YMajorTics  (Y : real;  Decimal:  Boolean); 
var 

YticLabel  : Longlnt; 

MajTicLabel:  string [10]; 
begin 

UserToCRTUnits  (Xmin,  Y) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  + HMajTicLen,  Ypt); 
UserToCRTUnits  (Xmax,  Y) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  - HMajTicLen,  Ypt); 
if  Decimal  then 

STR  (Y: 10: 2 , MajTicLabel) 
else  begin 

YticLabel  :=  ROUND (Y); 

STR  (YticLabel,  MajTicLabel) 
end; 

if  LogYaxis  then  begin 

SetText Justif y(RightText , CenterText) ; 
SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  LogSize) ; 
OutTextXY (CRTXMin  - 20,  Ypt,  '10'); 

SetText Justify  (LeftText,  CenterText); 
SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  LogPow); 
0utTextXY(CRTXMin  - 18,  Ypt  - 9,  MajTicLabel) 
end 
else 

OutTextXY (CRTXMin  - 10,  Ypt,  MajTicLabel) 

end; 

procedure  YMinorTics  (Y : real); 
begin 

UserToCRTUnits  (Xmin,  Y) ; 
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Line  (Xpt,  Ypt , Xpt  + HMinTicLen,  Ypt) ; 

UserToCRTUnits  (Xmax,  Y) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  - HMinTicLen,  Ypt); 
end; 

procedure  LinearTics  (Min,  Max,  Tic.value:  extended; 

Tic_space,  Axis: integer) ; 

var 

I:  extended; 

J,  Majorlntervals,  NumLoops:  integer; 

MajorTic,  Decimal:  Boolean; 
begin 

I :=  Min; 

NumLoops  :=  ROUND((Max-Min)/(Tic_value  * Tic_space)); 
if  Tic_Value*Tic_Space  < 5.0 
then  Decimal  :=  TRUE 
else  Decimal  :=  False; 

for  Majorlntervals  :=  1 to  NumLoops  do  begin 
MajorTic  :=  TRUE; 
for  J :=  1 to  Tic_Space  do  begin 
if  MajorTic  then  begin 
case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (I,  Decimal); 

Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (I,  Decimal) 

end; 

MajorTic  :=  FALSE 
end 
else 

case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMinorTics  (I); 

Yaxis:  YMinorTics  (I) 

end; 

I :=  I + Tic_Value 
end 

end; 

case  Axis  of  { Maximum  Tic  mark  and  Label  } 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (Max,  Decimal); 

Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (Max,  Decimal) 

end; 
end; 

procedure  LogTics  (LogMin,  LogMax,  Axis:  integer); 
var 

LogI,  Loop:  integer; 

Low,  High,  J,  LogJ,  Delta:  extended; 

MajorTic:  Boolean; 
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begin 

for  LogI  :=  LogMin  to  (LogMax  - 1)  do  begin 
Low  :=  AntiLog  (LogI);  J :=  Low; 

High  :=  AntiLog  (Logl+l);  Delta  :=  High/10.; 

MajorTic  :=  TRUE;  Loop  :=  0; 
repeat 

Loop  :=  Loop  + 1; 

LogJ  :=  LOG(J); 
if  MajorTic  then  begin 
case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (LogJ,  False); 

Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (LogJ,  False) 

end; 

MajorTic  :=  FALSE 
end 
else 

case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMinorTics  (LogJ); 

Yaxis:  YMinorTics  (LogJ) 

end; 

J :=  J + Delta; 
until  Loop  = 9 
end; 

case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (LogMax,  False); 

Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (LogMax,  False) 

end 

end; 

procedure  DrawTicMarks ; 
begin 

if  LogXaxis  then  (*  Draw  X-Axis  tic  marks  *) 

LogTics  (TRUNC(Xmin) , TRUNC(Xmax),  Xaxis) 
else  begin 

SetText Justify(CenterText,  TopText) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  Horizdir,  SmallFontSize) ; 
LinearTics  (Xmin,  Xmax,  X_tic_value,  X_tic_space,  Xaxis) 
end; 

if  LogYaxis  then  (*  Draw  Y-axis  tic  marks  *) 

LogTics  (TRUNC(Ymin) , TRUNC(Ymax) , Yaxis) 
else  begin 

SetText Justify  (RightText,  CenterText) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  SmallFontSize); 
LinearTics  (Ymin,  Ymax,  Y_tic_value,  Y_tic_space,  Yaxis) 
end 


end; 
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procedure  LabelGraph; 
var 

XI,  Yl,  Y2 , X3 , Y3 : integer; 
begin 

SetText Justify  (CenterText,  CenterText); 
SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  LabelSize); 
XI  :=  (CRTXmax  + CRTXmin)  DIV  2; 

Yl  :=  CRTYmax  DIV  2; 

OutTextXY  (XI,  Yl,  Title); 

Y2  :=  CRTYmin  + (2*(CRTMaxY  - CRTYmin)  DIV  3); 
OutTextXY  (XI,  Y2,  XLabel) ; 

X3  :=  CRTXmin  DIV  4; 

Y3  :=  (CRTYMax  + CRTYmin)  DIV  2; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  VertDir,  LabelSize); 
OutTextXY  (X3 , Y3,  YLabel) 
end; 

procedure  DrawFigure  (FigType:  Figures); 
var 

XI,  X3 , Yl,  Y2 , Y4 : integer; 
begin 

Case  ORD(Figtype)  of 

1:  Rectangle  (Xpt-2,  Ypt-2,  Xpt+2,  Ypt+2); 

2:  Circle  (Xpt,  Ypt,  5); 

3:  begin  { Triangle  } 

XI  :=  Xpt  - 3; 

Yl  :=  Ypt  + 3; 

Y2  :=  Ypt  - 3; 

X3  :=  Xpt  + 3; 

Line  (XI,  Yl,  Xpt,  Y2) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Y2,  X3,  Yl) ; 

Line  (X3,  Yl,  XI,  Yl) 
end; 

4:  begin  { Diamond  } 

XI  :=  Xpt  - 2; 

Y2  :=  Ypt  + 2; 

X3  :=  Xpt  + 2; 

Y4  :=  Ypt  - 2; 

Line  (XI,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Y2) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Y2,  X3,  Ypt); 

Line  (X3,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Y4) ; 

Line  (Xpt,  Y4,  XI,  Ypt) 
end; 
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5:  PutPixel  (Xpt,  Ypt,  MaxColor) ; 

end; 
end; 

procedure  Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y:  real); 
begin 

if  LogXaxis  then  begin 
if  LogYaxis 

then  UserToCRTUnits  (LOG(X),  LOG(Y)) 
else  UserToCRTUnits  (LOG(X),  Y) 

end 

else  begin 
if  LogYaxis 

then  UserToCRTUnits  (X,  LOG(Y)) 
else  UserToCRTUnits  (X,  (Y)) 

end 

end; 

procedure  XYFigure  (X,  Y:  real;  FigType:  Figures); 
begin 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y) ; 

if  FigType  <>  NoSymbol  then  DrawFigure  (FigType) 
end; 

procedure  PlotXY  (var  X,  Y:  DataPtr;  First,  Last,  Liner:  integer; 

FigType:  Figures); 

var 

i:  integer; 

XI,  Yl:  integer; 

TempFig:  Figures; 
begin 

for  i :=  first  to  last  do  begin 
Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X“[i],  Y~  [i]  ) ; 
if  FigType  <>  NoSymbol  then  begin 
if  (i<=0) 

then  TempFig  :=  Triangle 
else  TempFig  :=  FigType; 

DrawFigure  (TempFig) 
end; 

if  Liner  = Lined  then  begin 

if  i > first  then  Line  (XI,  Yl,  Xpt,  Ypt); 

XI  :=  Xpt; 

Yl  :=  Ypt 
end 

end 

end; 


procedure  DrawDemarcationLine  (XO:  real); 
var 

XI,  Yl:  integer; 
begin 

SetLineStyle  (3,  0,  1); 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (XO,  Ymin) ; 

XI  :=  Xpt ; Yl  :=  Ypt ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (XO,  Ymax) ; 

Line  (XI,  Yl,  Xpt,  Ypt); 

SetLineStyle  (0,  0,  1); 

SmallHorizText ; 

OutTextXY  (Xp(0.25) , Yp(0.18),  ' Calculated' ) ; 

SetText Justify (RightText , CenterText) ; 

OutTextXY  (Xp(0.90),  Yp(0.18),  'Experimental') 
end; 

procedure  GraphResults  (var  X,  Y:  DataPtr; 

First,  Last,  Liner:  integer; 

FigType:  Figures); 

begin 

SetGraphMode(GraphMode) ; 

CleaxDevice; 

if  MaxColor  > 1 then  begin 
SetBkColor(Blue) ; 

SetColor (Yellow) 
end; 

SetViewPort  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX , CrtMaxY,  ClipON) ; 

Rectangle  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX,  CrtMaxY); 

Rectangle  (CRTXmin,  CRTYmin,  CRTXmax,  CRTYmax) ; 
Auto_Plot_Parameters  (X,  Y,  First,  Last); 

DrawTicMarks ; 

if  (First  < 0)  then  DrawDemarcationLine  (X~[0]); 
LabelGraph; 

PlotXY  (X,  Y,  First,  Last,  Liner,  FigType) 
end; 

procedure  Plot_RealZ_Data  (first,  last,  LineType:  integer; 

Figtype:  Figures); 

begin 

Xlabel  :=  'Frequency,  Hz'; 

Ylabel  :=  'Real,  Z 
LogXaxis  :=  TRUE; 
if  first  = 0 then 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Real.Z,  1,  Last,  LineType,  FigType) 
else  begin 
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GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Real_Z,  first,  Last,  LineType,  FigType); 

GraphPause  (Xp(0.25),  Yp(0.75),  2) 

end; 

Title  :=  " 
end; 


procedure  Plot_ImagZ_data  (first,  last,  LineType:  integer; 

FigType:  Figures); 

begin 

Xlabel  :=  'Frequency,  Hz'; 

Ylabel  :=  'Imaginary,  -Z"'; 

LogXaxis  :=  TRUE; 
if  first  = 0 then 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Imag_z,  1,  last,  LineType,  FigType) 
else  begin 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Imag_z,  first,  last,  LineType,  FigType); 

GraphPause  (Xp(0.25),  Yp(0.75),  2) 

end; 

Title  :=  " 
end; 


procedure  Nyquist_Plot  (first,  last,  LineType:  integer; 

FigType:  Figures); 


begin 

Title  :=  "; 

Xlabel  :=  'Real,  Z'"; 

Ylabel  :=  'Imaginary,  -Z" ' ; 

LogXaxis  :=  FALSE; 

SetGraphMode(GraphMode) ; 

ClearDevice; 

if  MaxColor  > 1 then  begin 
SetBkColor (Blue) ; 

SetColor (Yellow) 
end; 

SetViewPort  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX , CrtMaxY,  ClipON) ; 

Rectangle  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX,  CrtMaxY); 

Rectangle  (CRTXmin,  CRTYmin,  CRTXmax,  CRTYmax) ; 
Auto_Plot_Parameters  (Real_Z,  Imag_Z,  first,  last); 
while  XMax  < ZrMax.Zr  do 

Xmax  :=  Xmax  + X_tic_value*X_tic_space ; 

DrawTicMarks ; 

LabelGraph ; 

PlotXY  (Real_Z,  Imag_Z,  First,  Last,  LineType,  FigType); 
XYFigure  (ZiO.Zr,  ZiO.Zi,  Rect); 

XYFigure  (ZrMax.Zr,  ZrMax.Zi,  Rect); 

XYFigure  (ZiO.Zr,  ZiO.Zi,  Circ) ; 
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XYFigure  (ZrMax.Zr,  ZrMax.Zi,  Circ) 
end; 

end. 


B.6  File  Input /Output 


unit  Files; 

{ 

Performs  file  handler  routines  . . . retrieval  and  storage 
of  impedance  files  using  Z-PLOT  format 

> 

{$N+> 

interface 

uses  DOS,  Crt , KKDecl; 

procedure  Retrieve_Data  (var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
procedure  RetrieveDataFile  (var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
procedure  Store_Results ; 

implementation 

procedure  I0_Error  (DirPath:  string;  FN : Str20;  ErrorCode:  integer); 
var 

DirFile,  Error:  string; 
begin 

Window  (1,7,80,21);  ClrScr; 

Blinking_Label  ('**♦***  I/O  ERROR  ******'); 

DirFile  :=  'DirPath\FileName : ' + DirPath  + FN; 

Center  (WhereY  + 2,  DirFile); 
case  ErrorCode  of 

2 : Error  :=  'File  NOT  found  . . retype  ' + 

'filename  of  check  disk'; 

3 : Error  :=  'Directory  path  name  NOT  found  ' + 

'...  retype  directory'; 

101:  Error  :=  'Disk  is  FULL  ...  replace  floppy  disk!!!'; 

106:  Error  :=  'Invalid  numeric  format  ...  ' + 

'probably  reading  wrong  file!' 

end; 

Center  (WhereY+2,  Error); 

Window  (1,1,80,25) 
end; 
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procedure  GetDirectory  (var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
var 

Dirlnfo:  SearchRec; 

DT : DateTime; 

Temp,  DirMask:  Str20; 

DoDir:  boolean; 

InChar:  char; 
begin 

DoDir  :=  TRUE; 

DirMask  := 

Gotoxy  (5,24); 

Write  ('Directory  mask  (*.*  is  default):  '); 

GetString  (Temp,  AbortIO); 

if  Temp  <>  ''  then  DirMask  :=  Temp; 

if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

Window  (1,7,80,21);  ClrScr; 

FindFirst  (DirPath+DirMask,  Archive+Directory , Dirlnfo); 
while  (DosError  = 0)  AND  (DoDir)  do  begin 
UnPackTime (Dirlnfo. Time,  DT) ; 
write  ('  ',  Dirlnf o .Name : 12) ; 

if  Dirlnfo. Size  = 0 

then  write  ( ' < DIR  > ’) 

else  write  (Dirlnf o . Size : 12,  ' bytes  '); 
writeln  (DT.Month:2, '/' ,DT.Day:2, '/’ ,DT.Year, ' ', 

DT.Hour:2, ' : ' ,DT.Min:2, ' : ' ,DT.Sec:2) ; 
if  (wherey  = 13)  then  begin 

WriteXY  (5, 15, 'More  Files  ...  Any  key  to  continue  ' + 

' . . . <ESC>  to  end' ) ; 

InChar  :=  ReadKey; 

if  (InChar  = #27)  then  DoDir  :=  FALSE  else  ClrScr; 
end; 

FindNext (Dirlnfo) 
end; 

Window  (1,1,80,25) 
end; 

end; 

procedure  InputDirPath  (var  DirPath:  String;  var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 

InChar:  char; 

CharArray:  array[l..20]  of  char; 

Done:  Boolean; 
begin 

repeat 


Done  :=  FALSE; 
i :=  0; 

while  (NOT  Done)  AND  (NOT  AbortIO)  do  begin 
InChar  :=  ReadKey; 
case  InChar  of 

#27:  AbortIO  :=  TRUE; 

#8  : begin 

WriteXY  (WhereX-1,  WhereY,  ’ '); 

GotoXY  (WhereX-1,  WhereY); 
if  i >=  1 then  dec(i) 
end; 

#13:  Done  :=  TRUE; 
else  begin 

inc(i) ; 

CharArray[i]  :=  InChar; 

WriteXY  (WhereX,  WhereY,  InChar); 

end 

end 

end; 

if  AbortIO 

then  GetDir  (0,  DirPath)  { Get  current  Directory  } 

else  for  j :=  1 to  i do 
DirPath  :=  DirPath  + CharArray [j] ; 
until  Done  OR  AbortIO; 
end; 

procedure  GetDirPath  (var  DirPath:  string; 

var  AbortIO:  boolean); 

var 

i,  ErrorCode:  integer; 
begin 

WriteXY  (5,  5,  'Current  path  name  (drive  and/or  directory): 
write  (DirPath) ; 

YNA  ('Change  current  path  name  <Y/N>?  ',  Choice,  AbortIO); 

if  Choice  = 'Y'  then 
repeat 

DirPath  : = ' ' ; 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

WriteXY  (5,24,  'Enter  new  path  name:  '); 

InputDirPath  (DirPath,  AbortIO); 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

-C$1-}  ChDir(DirPath)  ; {$1+} 

ErrorCode  :=  IOResult; 
if  ErrorCode  <>  0 then 
I0_Error  (DirPath, 
else  begin 


' ' , ErrorCode) 
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Window  (1,7,80,21);  ClrScr;  Window  (1,1,80,25)  end 

end 

until  ((DirPath  <>  ’’)  and  (ErrorCode  = 0))  or  AbortIO; 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

if  DirPath[Length(DirPath)]  <>  'V  then  begin 
DirPath  :=  DirPath  + ' V ; 
for  i :=  1 to  Length (DirPath)  do 

DirPath [i]  :=  UpCase  (DirPath [i]) 

end; 

WriteBlank  (50,  5); 

WriteXY  (50,5,  DirPath) 
end 

end; 

procedure  InputFileName  (var  FileName:  Str20;  var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 

InChar:  char; 

CharArray:  array[l..20]  of  char; 

Done:  Boolean; 
begin 

repeat 

WriteBlank  (5,24); 

WriteXY  (5, 24,' Enter  Filename:  ‘); 

Done  :=  FALSE; 
i :=  0; 

FileName  :=  ’ ' ; 

while  (NOT  Done)  AND  (NOT  AbortIO)  do  begin 
InChar  :=  ReadKey; 
case  InChar  of 

#27:  AbortIO  :=  TRUE; 

#8  : begin 

WriteXY  (WhereX-1,  WhereY,  ' '); 

GotoXY  (WhereX-1,  WhereY); 
if  i >=  1 then  dec(i) 
end; 

#13:  Done  :=  TRUE; 
else  begin 

inc(i) ; 

CharArray [i]  :=  InChar; 

WriteXY  (WhereX,  WhereY,  InChar); 
if  i = 20  then  Done  :=  TRUE 

end 

end 

end; 

if  AbortIO 
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then  FileName  :=  ’’ 
else  for  j :=  1 to  i do 

FileName  :=  FileName  + CharArraytj] ; 
until  (FileName  <>  ’ ')  OR  AbortIO; 
end; 


procedure  AssignFileNumber  (var  DirPath:  string;  var  FileName:  Str20; 

var  filel:  text;  var  AbortIO:  boolean); 

begin 

GetDirPath  (DirPath,  AbortIO); 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

YNA  (’Request  directory  (Y/N) : ',  Choice,  AbortIO); 

if  Choice  = ’Y’  then  GetDirectory  (AbortIO); 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

InputFileName  (FileName,  AbortIO); 

Assign  (filel,  DirPath+FileName) 
end 

end 

end; 


procedure  GetFileName  (Mode:  integer;  var  DirPath:  string; 

var  FileName:  Str20;  var  filel:  text; 
var  AbortIO:  boolean); 

var 

ErrorCode:  integer; 
begin 

repeat 

AssignFileNumber  (DirPath,  FileName,  filel,  AbortIO); 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

{$1-}  (*  Suspend  error  traps  *) 

case  Mode  of 

Retrieve:  reset  (filel); 

Store  : rewrite  (filel) 
end; 

{$I+> 

ErrorCode  :=  IOResult; 
if  ErrorCode  <>  0 then  begin 

I0_Error (DirPath,  Filename,  ErrorCode); 

GetDir  (0,  DirPath)  { Get  current  Directory  }■ 

end 

end 

until  (ErrorCode  = 0)  OR  AbortIO; 
end; 


procedure  Invert _Array_Indices ; 
var 
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i,  move:  integer; 
begin 

for  i :=  1 to  (NumPts  div  2)  do  begin 
move  :=  NumPts  - i + 1; 

Swap  (w_Hz~[i],  w_Hz~ [move] ) ; 

Swap  (Real_Z'[i],  Real_Z~ [move] ) ; 

Swap  (Imag_Z~ [i] , Irnag.Z" [move] ) ; 
end 

end; 

procedure  Display_Frequency .Limits ; 
begin 

WriteXY  (10,  4,  'Pathname/Filename  : '); 

write  (DirPath+FileName) ; 

WriteXY  (10,  6,  ’Number  of  data  points  : '); 

write  (NumPts) ; 

WriteXY  (10,  8,  ’Minimum  measured  Frequency  (Hz):  ’); 
write  (w_Hz‘[l] : 12) ; 

WriteXY  (10,10,  'Maximum  measured  Frequency  (Hz):  ’); 
write  (w_Hz“ [NumPts] : 12) ; 
if  Inductive  then  begin 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

WriteXY  (10,13, ’NOTE:  Data  Set  possibly  contains  ' + 

’an  inductive  loop!!!’); 

WriteXY  (17,15, ’User  will  determine  the  following:'); 
WriteXY  (22,16, ’a)  Maximum  Real  Impedance  , and,’); 
WriteXY  (22,17, ’b)  Real  Impedance  intercept  ...’); 
YesNo  (’Perform  Capacitive  Calculations?  ',  Choice); 
if  Choice  = ’Y’ 

then  InductiveDone  :=  FALSE 
else  InductiveDone  :=  TRUE 

end 

else 

CRKey  (’Press  <Enter>  to  continue  ...') 

end; 

procedure  Perf orm.Retrieval  (var  filel:  text); 
var 

Z,  Lag,  dummy:  real; 

ErrorCode:  integer; 
begin 

ClrScr ; 

Center  (2,’********  RETRIEVING  DATA  ******** ’); 

NumPts  :=  0;  Inductive  :=  FALSE; 

{$I-> 

while  not  eof  (Filel)  do 
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begin 

Inc(NumPts) ; 

readln  (filel,  w_Hz~ [NumPts] , Real_Z~ [NumPts] , Irnag.Z"  [NumPts]  , 
Lag , Z , dummy) ; 

I mag _Z~ [NumPts]  :=  -Imag_Z“ [NumPts] ; 

if  Imag_Z~ [NumPts]  < 0.0  then  Inductive  :=  TRUE; 

end; 

{$1+} 

ErrorCode  :=  IOResult; 

if  ErrorCode  <>  0 then  IO_Error(DirPath,  FileName,  ErrorCode); 
close  (filel); 

if  w_Hz‘[l]  > w_Hz~ [NumPts]  then  Invert_Array_Indices; 
Display_Frequency .Limits ; 

HaveData  :=  TRUE;  NewData  :=  TRUE;  HaveParameters  :=  FALSE; 
end; 

procedure  Retrieve.data  (var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
var 

filel:  text; 
begin 

ClrScr ; 

HaveData  :=  FALSE; 

Center  (2,  'RETRIEVE  IMPEDANCE  DATA  FILE'); 

Center  (3,  ' '); 

GetFileName  (Retrieve,  DirPath,  FileName,  filel,  AbortIO); 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  Perf orm.Retrieval  (filel) 
end; 

procedure  RetrieveDataFile  (var  AbortIO:  boolean); 
var 

Choice:  char; 
begin 

AbortIO  :=  FALSE; 
if  HaveData  then  begin 
ClrScr; 

Center  (2,  'DATA  FILE  TO  BE  PROCESSED'); 

Center  (3,  ' ' ) ; writeln; 

WriteXY  (15,5,  'Current  PathName\DataFile : '); 

writeln  (DirPath+FileName) ; 

YNA  ('Use  Current  Data  File  <Y/N>?  ',  Choice,  AbortIO); 

if  Choice  = 'N'  then  Retrieve.Data  (AbortIO) 
end 
else 

Retrieve.Data  (AbortIO) ; 


end; 
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procedure  Store_Results ; 
const 

dummy  = 0; 

var 

J,  ErrorCode,  NumColumns,  NumLabels:  integer; 
filel:  text; 

StorePath:  string; 

StoreFile:  Str20; 

AbortIO:  Boolean; 
begin 

ClrScr ; 

Center  (2,  ’ STORE  KK-TRANSFORM  RESULTS'); 

Center  (3,  ' '); 

writeln; 

GetDir  (0,  StorePath); 

GetFileName  (Store,  StorePath,  StoreFile,  filel,  AbortIO); 
if  NOT  AbortIO  then  begin 

{$1-}  (*  Suspend  error  traps  for  writing  *) 

for  j :=  NumPts  downto  -NewPts  do 
writeln  (filel,  w_Hz~ [J] : 13, ’ ', 

Real_Z~ [J] : 15 , ' ' , -Imag.Z' [J] : 15, ' 
Arctan(-Imag_Z"[j]/Real_Z~[j])*180/PI:15, ' ' , 
Sqrt(SQR(-Imag_Z~ [j] ) + 

SQR(Real_Z“ [j] )) : 15, ' ’,  dummy); 

{$I+> 

ErrorCode  :=  IOResult; 

if  ErrorCode  <>  0 then  IO.Error  (DirPath,  FileName,  ErrorCode); 

close  (filel) 

end 

end; 
end . 


B.7  Inductive  Data 


unit  Induct; 

{ 

Subprograms  for  Inductive  Data: 
estimation  of  Zi_max  and  Zr  max. 

> 

{$N+,E+> 


interface 


uses  Crt,  Graph,  KKDecl,  GrafKK; 


procedure  Inductive_Data; 
implementation 

function  Xo  (Yo,  XI,  Yl,  X2,  Y2:  extended):  extended; 
var 

m:  extended; 
begin 

m :=  (Y2-Y1)/ (X2-X1) ; 

Xo  :=  (Yo-Yl)/m  + XI 
end; 

function  Yo  (Xo,  XI,  Yl,  X2,  Y2:  extended):  extended; 
var 

m:  extended; 
begin 

m :=  (Y2-Y1)/ (X2-X1) ; 

Yo  :=  m*(Xo-Xl)  + Yl 
end; 

function  Yval  (Ypt:  integer):  extended; 
begin 

Yval  :=  (Ymax  - Ymin)*(Ypt  ~ CRTYmin)/ 

(CRTYmax  - CRTYmin)  + Ymin 

end; 

function  Xval  (Xpt:  integer):  extended; 
begin 

Xval  :=  (Xmax  - Xmin)*(Xpt  - CRTXmin)/ 

(CRTXmax  - CRTXmin)  + Xmin 

end; 

procedure  DrawCross  (X,  Y:  extended); 
begin 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y); 

Line  (Xpt-4,Ypt,Xpt+4,Ypt) ; 

Line  (Xpt ,Ypt-4,Xpt ,Ypt+4) 
end; 

procedure  Get_Zi_f irst_last  (var  first,  last:  integer); 
var 

i,  CR:  integer; 

Key Input : char; 
begin 
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Title  :=  'Z''(w)  intercept  Select  Interval'; 

Plot_ImagZ_Data  (0,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 
SetWriteMode  (XORPut) ; 
i :=  1;  CR  :=  0; 
while  CR  <>  2 do  begin 

DrawCross  (w_Hz~[i],  Imag_Z'[i]); 
repeat 

Key Input  :=  ReadKey 
until  Keylnput  in  [#0,  #13] ; 
if  Keylnput  = #0  then  Keylnput  :=  ReadKey; 

DrawCross  (w_Hz“[i],  Imag_Z~ [i] ) ; { Erase  Cross  } 

case  Keylnput  of 
#13:  begin 

Circle  (Xpt,  Ypt,  5); 
inc(CR) ; 

Case  CR  of 

1:  First  :=  i; 

2 : Last  : = i 

end 


end; 

#75:  if  i>l  then  dec(i);  { Left  arrow  } 

#77:  if  i<NumPts  then  INC(i);  { Right  arrow  } 

else  if  BeepON  then  Beeper 
end  { case  } 
end  { while  } 


end; 


procedure  Get_Zr_f irst_last  (var  first,  last:  integer); 
var 

i,  CR:  integer; 

Keylnput:  char; 
begin 

Title  :=  'Z''(w)  maximum  Select  Interval'; 

Plot_RealZ_Data  (0,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect); 

SetWriteMode  (XORPut); 

i :=  1;  CR  :=  0; 

while  CR  <>  2 do  begin 

DrawCross  (w_Hz“[i],  Real_Z~ [i] ) ; 
repeat 

Keylnput  :=  ReadKey 
until  Keylnput  in  [#0,  #13]; 
if  Keylnput  = #0  then  Keylnput  :=  ReadKey; 

DrawCross  (w_Hz“ [i] , Real_Z" [i] ) ; { Erase  Cross  > 

case  Keylnput  of 
#13:  begin 

Circle  (Xpt,  Ypt,  5); 
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INC(CR); 

Case  CR  of 

1:  First  :=  i; 

2:  Last  :=  i 

end 

end; 

#75:  if  i>l  then  DEC(i);  { Left  arrow  > 

#77:  if  i<NumPts  then  INC(i);  { Right  arrow  } 

else  if  BeepON  then  Beeper 
end  { case  } 
end  { while  } 

end; 

procedure  IntersectLines  (Xpo,  Ypo : integer); 
begin 

SetLineStyle  (DottedLn,  0,  NormWidth) ; 

Line  (Xpo,  Ypo,  Xpo,  CRTYmin) ; 

Line  (Xpo,  Ypo,  Xpo,  CRTYmax) ; 

Line  (Xpo,  Ypo,  CRTXmin,  Ypo); 

Line  (Xpo,  Ypo,  CRTXMax,  Ypo); 

SetLineStyle  (DashedLn,  0,  NormWidth); 
end; 

procedure  DrawRect  (XpO,  YpO:  integer); 
begin 

SetLineStyle  (SolidLn,  0,  NormWidth); 

Rectangle  (Xp0-4,  Yp0-4,  Xp0+4,  Yp0+4) 
end; 

procedure  DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2:  integer); 
begin 

DrawRect  (XpO,  YpO) ; 

SetLineStyle  (DashedLn,  0,  NormWidth); 

Line  (Xpl,  Ypl,  XpO,  YpO); 

Line  (XpO,  YpO,  Xp2,  Yp2) 
end; 

procedure  Get_ZiO; 
var 

first,  last,  i:  integer; 

XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2:  integer; 

Freq,  Imag:  DataPtr; 

Chlnput:  char; 
begin 

Get_Zi_f irst_last  (first,  last); 

LogXaxis  :=  FALSE; 
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{ LogXaxis  :=  TRUE;  > 

Title  :=  ’Z"(w)  =0  ...  select  frequency’; 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Imag_z,  first,  last,  Lined,  Rect); 
SetWriteMode  (XORPut) ; 

ZiO.Zi  :=  0.0; 
i :=  last; 

while  (Imag_Z“[i]  > 0.0)  do  DEC(i); 

ZiO.w  :=  Xo  (ZiO.Zi,  w_Hz~ [i] , Imag_z‘ [i] , 
w_Hz“[i+l],  Imag_z~ [i+l] ) ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (ZiO.w,  ZiO.Zi); 

XpO  :=  Xpt ; YpO  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~[i],  Imag_Z~[i]); 

Xpl  :=  Xpt;  Ypl  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~[i+l],  Imag_Z~ [i+l] ) ; 

Xp2  :=  Xpt;  Yp2  :=  Ypt; 
repeat 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2) ; 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 
repeat 

Chlnput  :=  ReadKey 
until  Chlnput  in  [#13,  #0] ; 
if  Chlnput  = #0  then  Chlnput  :=  ReadKey; 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2) ; (*  Erase  *) 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 
case  Chlnput  of 

#75:  DEC (XpO);  { Left  arrow  } 

#77:  INC (XpO);  { Right  arrow  } 

end; 

until  Chlnput  = #13; 

{ ZiO.w  :=  AntiLog(Xval(XpO)) ; > 

ZiO.w  :=  Xval(XpO) ; 

LogXaxis  :=  FALSE; 

ClearDevice ; 

Title  :=  ’Select  Z’’(w)  at  Z"(w)  = O’; 

YLabel  :=  ’Real  Z,  Ohms’; 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Real_Z,  first,  last,  Lined,  Rect); 
SetWriteMode  (XORPut) ; 

ZiO.Zr  :=  Yo  (ZiO.w,  w_Hz~ [i] , Real_Z~ [i] , 
w_Hz~ [i+l] , Real_Z~ [i+l] ) ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (ZiO.w,  ZiO.Zr); 

XpO  :=  Xpt;  YpO  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~ [i] , Real_Z~[i]); 

Xpl  :=  Xpt;  Ypl  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~ [i+l] , Real_Z~ [i+l] ) ; 

Xp2  :=  Xpt;  Yp2  :=  Ypt; 
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SetLineStyle  (DashedLn,  0,  NormWidth) ; 
repeat 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2); 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO) ; 

repeat 

Chlnput  :=  ReadKey 
until  Chlnput  in  [#13,  #0]; 
if  Chlnput  = #0  then  Chlnput  :=  ReadKey; 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2);  (*  Erase  *) 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 
case  Chlnput  of 

#72:  DEC(YpO) ; { Up  arrow  > 

#80:  INC (YpO)  { Down  arrow  } 

end; 

until  Chlnput  = #13; 

ZiO.Zr  :=  Yval  (YpO); 
end; 

procedure  Get_ZrMax; 
var 

first,  last,  i,  Maxi:  integer; 

XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2 : integer; 

Freq,  Imag:  DataPtr; 

Chlnput:  char; 
begin 

Get_Zr_f irst_last  (first,  last); 

LogXaxis  :=  TRUE; 

{ LogXaxis  :=  FALSE;  } 

SetGraphMode(GraphMode) ; 
if  MaxColor  > 1 then  begin 
SetBkColor(Blue) ; 

SetColor (Yellow) 
end; 

SetViewPort  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX , CrtMaxY,  ClipON) ; 

Rectangle  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX,  CrtMaxY); 

Rectangle  (CRTXmin,  CRTYmin,  CRTXmax,  CRTYmax) ; 
Auto_Plot_Parameters  (w_Hz,  Real_Z,  first,  last); 

Ymax  :=  Ymax  + 2* (Y_tic_value*Y_tic_space) ; 

DrawTicMarks ; 

Title  :=  'Select  maximum  Z''(w)'; 

LabelGraph ; 

PlotXY  (w_Hz,  Real_Z,  first,  last.  Lined,  Rect); 

SetWriteMode  (XORPut) ; 

Maxi  :=  first; 

for  i :=  (first+1)  to  last  do 

if  Real_Z~[i]  > Real_Z~[i-l]  then  Maxi  :=  i; 
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ZrMax.w  :=  (w_Hz“ [Maxi]  + w_Hz“ [Maxl+l] )/2.0; 
ZrMax.Zr  :=  Real _Z~ [Maxi] ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (ZrMax.w,  ZrMAx.Zr); 

XpO  :=  Xpt ; YpO  :=  Ypt; 
repeat 

DrawRect  (XpO,  YpO); 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 
repeat 

Chlnput  :=  ReadKey 
until  Chlnput  in  [#13,  #0]; 
if  Chlnput  = #0  then  Chlnput  :=  ReadKey; 
DrawRect  (XpO,  YpO); 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 
case  Chlnput  of 


#75: 

DEC (XpO) ; 

(* 

Left 

arrow 

*) 

#77: 

INC (XpO) ; 

(* 

Right 

arrow 

*) 

#72: 

DEC (YpO) ; 

(* 

Up 

arrow 

*) 

#80: 

INC(YpO) 

(* 

Down 

arrow 

*) 

end; 

until  Chlnput  = #13; 

ZrMax.w  :=  ANTILOG (Xval (XpO) ) ; 

{ ZrMax.w  :=  Xval (XpO);  } 

i :=  last; 

while  (w_Hz"[i]  > ZrMax.w)  do  DEC(i); 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~ [i] , Real_Z~[i]); 

Xpl  :=  Xpt;  Ypl  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~[i+l],  Real_Z~ [i+l] ) ; 

Xp2  :=  Xpt;  Yp2  :=  Ypt; 
repeat 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2); 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 

repeat 

Chlnput  :=  ReadKey 
until  Chlnput  in  [# 13 , #0]; 
if  Chlnput  = #0  then  Chlnput  :=  ReadKey; 
DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2); 


IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 

case  Chlnput  of 

#75:  DEC (XpO) ; (*  Left 

arrow 

*) 

#77:  INC(XpO) ; (*  Right 

arrow 

*) 

#72:  DEC (YpO);  (*  Up 

arrow 

*) 

#80:  INC(YpO)  (*  Down 

arrow 

*) 

end; 

until  Chlnput  = #13; 

ZrMax.w  :=  AntiLOG(Xval (XpO) ) ; 


* Erase  *) 

* Lines  *) 
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{ ZrMax.w  :=  Xval(XpO);  } 

ZrMax.Zr  :=  Yval(YpO); 

ClearDevice; 

YLabel  :=  'Imaginary  Z'; 

GraphResults  (w_Hz,  Imag_Z,  first,  last.  Lined,  Rect); 
SetWriteMode  (XORPut); 

ZrMax.Zi  :=  Yo  (ZrMax.w,  w_Hz~[i],  Imag_Z* [i] , 
w_Hz“[i+l],  Imag_Z“ [i+l] ) ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (ZrMax.w,  ZrMax.Zi); 

XpO  :=  Xpt;  YpO  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~ [i] , Imag_Z“[i]); 

Xpl  :=  Xpt;  Ypl  :=  Ypt; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~[i+l],  Imag_Z~ [i+l] ) ; 

Xp2  :=  Xpt;  Yp2  :=  Ypt; 
repeat 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2) ; 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO); 

repeat 

Chlnput  :=  ReadKey 
until  Chlnput  in  [# 13 , #0]; 
if  Chlnput  = #0  then  Chlnput  :=  ReadKey; 

DrawRectLines  (XpO,  YpO,  Xpl,  Ypl,  Xp2,  Yp2);  (*  Erase  *) 

IntersectLines  (XpO,  YpO);  (*  Lines  *) 

case  Chlnput  of 

#72:  DEC (YpO) ; (*  Up  arrow  *) 

#80:  INC(YpO)  (*  Down  arrow  *) 
end; 

until  Chlnput  = #13; 

ZrMax.Zi  :=  Yval  (YpO); 
end; 

procedure  Insert_ZiO_ZrMax  (var  Hz,  Real,  Imag:  DataPtr) ; 
var 

i:  integer; 

procedure  MovePoints  (var  i:  integer;  Adder:  integer; 

Z:  DataRec) ; 

begin 

while  Hz~[i]  > Z.w  do  begin 
Swap  (Hz~ [i+Adder] , Hz“[i]); 

Swap  (Read"  [i+Adder]  , Real~[i]); 

Swap  (Imag*  [i+Adder]  , Imag‘[i]); 

DEC(i) 

end; 

Hz" [i+Adder]  :=  Z.w; 
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Real* [i+Adder]  :=  Z.Zr; 

Imag" [i+Adder]  :=  Z.Zi 
end; 

begin 

i :=  NumPts; 

MovePoints  (i,  2,  ZrMax) ; 

MovePoints  ( i , 1,  ZiO) ; 

NumPts  :=  NumPts  + 2; 
end; 

procedure  Accept Inductive  (var  InductiveDone : Boolean); 
var 

Accept:  char; 
begin 

if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

SmallHorizText ; 

OutTextXY  ( ( (CRTXmin+CRTXmax)  DIV  2)-CRTXmin,  CRTYmax  DIV  2, 
'Accept  points  ? '); 

repeat  Read_KBD  (Accept)  until  Accept  in  ['Y','N']; 
if  Accept  = 'Y' 

then  InductiveDone  :=  TRUE 
else  InductiveDone  :=  FALSE 

end; 

procedure  Inductive_Data; 
begin 

repeat 

Get.ZiO; 

Get_ZrMax; 

Nyquist_Plot  (1,  Numpts,  Lined,  Rect) ; 

Acceptlnductive  (InductiveDone) 
until  InductiveDone; 

Insert_ZiO_ZrMax  (w_Hz,  Real_Z,  Imag_Z) ; 
end; 

end . 


B.8  Polynomial  Fit  of  Experimental  Data 

unit  DataFit; 

{ 

Subprograms  for  implementing  polynomial  fit  of  data  set. 

} 
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{$N+,E+> 

interface 

uses  Crt,  Graph,  KKDecl,  GrafKK,  Induct,  TwoGraf,  Gauss; 


procedure  Perf orm_Regression_and_Restructure_Frequency .Arrays 
(var  Abort:  boolean); 

implementation 

procedure  High .frequency .asymptote ; 
var 

Dummy,  LabelStr:  string; 

StrWidth,  XI,  Yl,  Yskip:  integer; 

Xwidth,  Ywidth:  extended; 
begin 

Xwidth  :=  (CRTMaxX+l)/80; 

Ywidth  :=  (CRTMaxY+1) /25 ; 

Title  :=  'Determining  High  Frequency  Asymptote'; 

GraphResults  (w.Hz,  Real.Z,  NumPts-10,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 
SmallHorizText ; 

STR  (Real.Z" [NumPts] : 12 : 5,  Dummy); 

LabelStr  :=  'Z''  at  highest  frequency  : ' + Dummy; 

OutTextXY  (Xp(0 . 25) , Yp(0.70),  LabelStr); 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

LabelStr  :=  'Enter  high  frequency  asymptote  for  Z'':  '; 

StrWidth  :=  TextWidth  (LabelStr); 

XI  :=  R0UND((Xp(0. 25) +StrWidth) /Xwidth) ; 

Yl  :=  ROUND (Yp (0.75) /Ywidth); 

OutTextXY  (Xp(0.25) , R0UND( (Yl+0 . 5)*Ywidth) , LabelStr); 

{ ReplyBox  } 

Rectangle  (Xp(0. 25)+StrWidth,  R0UND( (Yl+l) *Ywidth)+2 , 

Xp (0 . 40) +StrWidth , ROUND (Yl*Ywidth) ) ; 
case  GraphDriver  of 
VGA:  Yskip  :=  5; 

else  Yskip  :=  1 
end; 

gotoxy  (Xl+2 , Yl+Yskip) ; 
read  (Zr.oo) 
end; 

procedure  Regress ion.of .Experimental .Data 

(var  Y:  DataPtr;  var  Z.fit:  PolyFitPtr; 
var  Abort:  Boolean); 
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var 


i,  SegNum,  First,  Last:  integer; 

Delta_x,  Corr_Coef:  extended; 

Accept:  char; 
begin 

SegNum  :=  0; 
repeat 

INC(SegNum) ; 

Corr_Coef  :=  0.0; 

FitOrder  :=  0; 

Get_Best_Fit  (FitOrder,  Index [SegNum- 1] , Index [SegNum] , 
Log_w,  Y,  Corr_Coef,  Accept); 

Case  Accept  of 


'A' : Abort  :=  TRUE; 

'Y' : if  AutoRegress  then 

Store.PolyF it (ARF it . Order , ARF it . r , 

ARFit .Coef ,Z_fit“ [SegNum] ) 

else 

Store_PolyFit (FitOrder ,Corr_Coef , 

Poly.Coef ,Z_f it*  [SegNum] ) 

end; 

until  (SegNum  = Ne)  or  Abort 
end; 


procedure  Calculate.Indices ; { for  Autoindex  = TRUE  > 

var 

i:  integer; 
begin 

for  i :=  0 to  (Ne-1)  do 

Index[i]  :=  1 + R0UND(i* (NumPts/Ne) ) ; 

Index [Ne]  :=  NumPts; 
end; 


procedure  Perf orm_Regression_On_Experimental_Data 
(var  Abort:  boolean); 

begin 

if  Autoindex  then  Calculate_Indices  else  Get_Indices; 

Title  :=  'Regression  Fit  Real  Z’; 

Plot_RealZ_Data  (1,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 

High_Frequency .Asymptote ; 

Regress ion_of .Experiment al_Dat a (Real.Z,  Zr.fit,  Abort); 
if  Not  Abort  then  begin 

Title  :=  'Regression  Fit  Imaginary  Z'; 

Plot_ImagZ_Data  (1,  NumPts,  NotLined,  Rect); 
Regression.of _Experimental_Data  (Imag.Z,  Zi.fit,  Abort); 
if  Not  Abort  then  begin  { Regression  performed  } 
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NewData  :=  FALSE; 

Zfit_Hz  :=  Hz_f actor 
end; 
end; 

RestoreCRTMode ; 
end; 

procedure  Create_Expt_w_Arrays ; 
var 

i:  integer; 
begin 

for  i :=  1 to  NumPts  do  begin 
w~  [i]  :=  w_Hz~[i]  * Hz_f actor; 

Log_w~[i]  :=  L0G(w‘[i]) 
end; 

end; 

procedure  Create_Low_w_Arrays ; 
var 

1:  integer; 

Delta:  extended; 
begin 

w_0  :=  w_0_Hz  * Hz_Factor; 

Delta  :=  (Log(w_Hz~ [1] ) -Log(w_0_Hz) )/NewPts ; 

for  1 :=  -NewPts  to  0 do  begin  { Index  for  restored  spectrum  } 
Real_Z“[l]  :=  0.0; 

Imag_Z~[l]  :=  0.0; 
if  1 = 0 

then  w_Hz~ [0]  :=  w_Hz~[l] 

else  w_Hz~ [1]  :=  AntiLog(Log(w_0_Hz)  + (l+NewPts)*Delta) ; 
w“  [1]  :=  w_Hz‘[l]  * Hz_f actor; 

Log_w~ [1]  : = LOG (w~  [1] ) ; 
end; 

{ Integration  limits  for  Adaptive  Quad  } 

Delta  :=  (Log(w_Hz~ [l] ) -Log(w_0_Hz) )/Nl ; 
for  1 :=  0 to  Nl-1  do 

Low_AB[l]  :=  AntiLog(L0G(w_0_Hz)  + l*Delta)*Hz_Factor; 
Low_AB [Nl]  :=  w*  [l] ; 
end; 

procedure  Generate_Unif orm_Frequency_Arrays ; 
begin 

ClrScr ; 

Center  (2,' LEAST  SQUARE  REGRESSION  AND  FREQUENCY  ' + 

' ARRAY  RESTRUCTURING ' ) ; 
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Center  (3,' ' + 

' '); 

if  Changed_PolyOrder  or  Changed_wO  then  begin 
if  Changed.PolyOrder  then 

WriteXY  (10,5, 'Polynomial  order(s)  has  been  changed 
if  Changed_wO  then 

WriteXY  (10,6, 'Lowest  Frequency  (wO)  has  been  changed  ...'); 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

WriteXY(lO,  7,  'Reindexing  low  frequency  array 
Create_Low_w_Arrays ; 

Create_Expt _w_Arrays 
end; 

end; 

procedure  Perf orm_Regression_and_Restructure_Frequency_Arrays 
(var  Abort:  Boolean); 

begin 

if  NewData  then  begin 

if  Inductive  AND  (NOT  InductiveDone)  then  Inductive_Data; 
Create_Expt_w_Arrays ; 

Perf orm_Regression_on_Experimental_Data  (Abort) ; 
end; 

if  Not  Abort  then  Generate_Uniform_Frequency .Arrays ; 
end; 

end. 


B.9  Gaussian  Elimination  Routine 


unit  Gauss; 

{ 

Performs  Gaussian  elimination  routine  with  scaled-column 
pivoting  ...  see  R.L.  Burden  and  J.D.  Faires, 

''Numerical  Analysis,''  (4nd  ed.),  Prindle,  Weber 
& Schmidt,  Boston,  MA,  p.332,  (1989). 

> 

{$N+,E+> 

interface 

uses  Crt , Graph,  KKDecl , GrafKK; 

procedure  GaussPtrsToNil ; 
procedure  AllocateGaussArrays ; 
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procedure  DeallocateGaussArrays; 

procedure  Initialize.Variables ; 

procedure  Gaussian_Elimination  (N:  integer); 

procedure  Get_Best_Fit  (var  FitOrder:  integer;  First,  Last:  integer; 

var  X,  Y:  DataPtr;  var  Corr.Coef:  extended; 
var  Accept:  char); 

procedure  Store_PolyFit  (FitOrder:  integer;  r:  extended; 

Poly_Coef:  Vector;  var  Z_fit:  PolyFitRecord) ; 


implementation 

var 

AbortGaussian  : boolean; 

Sum_Y  : extended; 

procedure  GaussPtrsToNil ; 
begin 

A :=  nil; 

B :=  nil; 

S :=  nil; 

Sum_Xn  :=  nil; 

Sum_YXn  :=  nil 
end; 

procedure  AllocateGaussArrays ; 
begin 

GaussPtrsToNil ; 
new  (A) ; 
new  (B) ; 
new  (S) ; 
new  (Sum_Xn) ; 
new  (Sum_YXn) 
end; 

procedure  DeallocateGaussArrays; 
begin 

dispose  (A) ; 
dispose  (B) ; 
dispose  (S) ; 
dispose  (Sum_Xn) ; 
dispose  (Sum_YXn) 
end; 

procedure  Initialize.Variables ; 
var 


i,  j:  integer; 
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begin 

for  i :=  0 to  Max_Poly_order  do  begin 
Poly_Coef[i]  :=  0.0; 

B'[i]  :=  0.0; 

for  j :=  0 to  Max_Poly_order  do  A“[i,j]  :=  0.0; 
end; 

end; 

procedure  NoSolution; 
begin 

AbortGaussian  :=  True; 
writeln  ('NO  Unique  solution  exists') 
end; 

procedure  Step_l  (N:  integer); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 

Max:  extended; 

begin 

for  i :=  0 to  N do  begin 
Max  :=  ABS(A'[i,  0]); 
for  j :=  1 to  N do 

if  ABS(A'[i,j])  > Max  then  Max  :=  ABS(A' [i, j]) ; 
S'  [i]  : = Max; 

if  S“[i]  = 0 then  NoSolution; 

Nrow[i]  :=  i 
end 

end; 

procedure  Step_3  (N,  i:  integer;  var  p:  integer); 
var 

j:  integer; 

Max:  extended; 
begin 

P :=  i; 

Max  :=  ABS(A" [Nrow[p] , i] )/S‘ [Nrow[p]] ; 
for  j :=  i+1  to  N do 

if  ABS(A' [Nrow[j] , i] )/S~ [Nrow[j]]  > Max  then  begin 
Max  :=  ABS(A' [Nrow[j] , i] )/S' [Nrow[j]] ; 

P :=  j 
end 

end; 

procedure  Steps_6_to_9  (i,  N:  integer); 
var 

j,  k:  integer; 
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begin 

for  j :=  i+1  to  N do  begin 

A~  [Nrow[j]  ,i]  :=  A~  [Nrow[j]  ,i]  / A~  [Nrow[i]  ,i]  ; 
for  k :=  i+1  to  N do 

A“  [Nrow[j]  ,k]  :=  A“ [Nrow [j] ,k]  - 

A"  [Nrow[j]  ,i]*A"  [Nrow[i]  ,k]  ; 
B~[Nrow[j]]  :=  B'[Nrow[j]]  - 

A" [Nrow [ j] , i] *B~ [Nrow [i] ] 

end; 

if  A“  [Nrow[N]  ,N]  = 0 then  NoSolution 
end; 


{ Step  7 } 

{ Step  8a  } 

{ Step  8b  } 
{ Step  9 } 


procedure  Steps_2_to_9  (N:  integer); 
var 

i,  p:  integer; 
begin 

for  i :=  0 to  N-l  do  begin  { Step  2 } 

Step_3  (N,  i,  p) ; 

if  A~[Nrow[p],  i]  = 0 then  { Step  4 } 

NoSolution 
else  begin 

if  Nrow[i]  <>  Nrow[p]  then  { Step  5:  Simulated 

Row  Exchange  } 

SwapINT  (Nrow[i] , Nrow[p]); 

Steps_6_to_9  ( i , N)  { Reduce  matrix  elements  } 

end 

end 

end; 


procedure  Steps_10_to_12  (N : integer); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 

Sum:  extended; 
begin 

Poly_Coef[N]  :=  B~ [Nrow [N]]/A“ [Nrow [N] ,N] ; 
for  i :=  N-l  downto  0 do  begin 
Sum  : = 0.0; 
for  j :=  i+1  to  N do 

Sum  :=  Sum  + A~ [Nrow [i] , j] *Poly_Coef [j] ; 
Poly_Coef[i]  :=  (B"[Nrow[i]j  - Sum)/A~ [Nrow[i] ,i] 
end 

end; 

procedure  Gaussian_Elimination  (N : integer); 
begin 

AbortGaussian  :=  False; 
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Step_l  (N); 

if  NOT  AbortGaussian  then  Steps_2_to_9  (N) ; 
if  NOT  AbortGaussian  then  Steps_10_to_12  (N) ; 
end; 

procedure  Enter_LHS_of _Normal_Eqn  (N,  First,  Last:  integer; 

var  X,  Y:  DataPtr) ; 

var 

i,  j:  integer; 
begin 

for  j :=  0 to  Max_poly_order  do  { Initialize  LHS  vector  } 
Sum_YXn"[j]  :=  0; 

for  i :=  First  to  Last  do  { Enter  LHS  vector  } 

for  j :=  0 to  N do 

Sum_YXn~[j]  :=  Sum_YXn“[j]  + Y~  [i]*exp(j*ln(X“  [i]  ))  ; 

Sum_Y  :=  Sum.YXn* [0] ; { Assign  dY  } 

for  i :=  0 to  N do  { Assign  B-vector  } 

B“[i]  :=  Sum.YXn"  [N— i] ; 

end; 

procedure  Enter_Normal_Eqn_Matrix  (N,  First,  Last:  integer); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 
begin 

for  i :=  0 to  N do 
for  j :=  0 to  N do 

if  (i=N)  and  ( j =0) 

then  A ~ [ i , j ] :=  Last-First+1 
else  A~[i,j]  :=  Sum_Xn~ [N+j -i] ; 

end; 

procedure  Enter_Sum_X_Matrix  (N,  First,  Last:  integer;  var  X:  DataPtr); 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 
begin 

for  j :=  1 to  Twice_Max_poly_order  do  { Initialize  Sum_X  vector  > 
Sum_Xn~[j]  :=  0; 

for  i :=  First  to  Last  do  { Enter  Sum_X  vector  } 

for  j :=  1 to  (2*N)  do 

Sum_Xn~  [j]  :=  Sum_Xn‘ [j]  + exp(j*ln(X~  [i]  ))  ; 

Enter .Normal _Eqn_Matrix  (N,  First,  Last); 
end; 

procedure  Estimate_Corr_Coef  (N,  First,  Last:  integer; 

var  X,  Y,  Y_ic:  DataPtr; 
var  r:  extended); 
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var 

Y_mean,  Sura,  S_y_squared,  S_yx_squared : extended; 
i,  j,  TotalPts  , No_of .parameters : integer; 
begin 

No _ of .parameters  :=  N + 1; 

TotalPts  :=  Last  - First  +1;  { No  of  Points  in  the  segment  } 

Y_mean  :=  Sum_Y/TotalPts ; { Mean  of  Y } 

{ Standard  Deviation  of  Y-axis  data,  S_y  } 

Sum  : = 0 ; 

for  i :=  First  to  Last  do 

Sum  :=  Sum  + (Y“[i]  - Y_mean)*(Y~ [i]  - Y_mean) ; 

S_y_squared  :=  Sum/ (TotalPts  - 1); 

{ Standard  Error  of  Estimate,  S_yx  } 

Sum  :=  0 ; 

for  i :=  First  to  Last  do  begin 

Y_ic~ [i]  :=  Poly.Y  (N,  Poly.Coef,  X*[i]); 

Sum  :=  Sum  + (Y*  [i]  - Y.ic" [i] )*(Y“ [i]  - Y_ic~[i]); 
end; 

S_yx_squared  :=  Sum/ (TotalPts  - No_of .parameters) ; 

{ Correlation  Coefficient,  r } 
if  S_y_squared  = 0.0 
then  r :=  1.00 

else  r :=  SQRT(abs(l  - S_yx_squared/S_y_squared) ) ; 

end; 

procedure  Poly_Fit  (var  N,  First,  Last:  integer;  var  X,Y:  DataPtr) ; 
begin 

AllocateGaussArrays ; 

Initialize, variables; 

Enter_LHS_of _Normal_Eqn  (N,  First,  Last,  X,  Y) ; 

Enter_Sum_X_Matrix  (N,  First,  Last,  X); 

Gaussian .Elimination  (N) ; 

DeallocateGaussArrays ; 
end; 

procedure  Plot.Segment  (first,  last:  integer;  var  X,  Y:  DataPtr); 
begin 

Title  :=  "; 

GraphResults  (X,  Y,  first,  last,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 

SmallHorizText ; 

Xpt  :=  Xp(0 .722) ; Ypt  :=  Yp(0.133); 

DrawFigure  (Rect); 

OutTextXY  (Xp (0 . 75)  , Ypt,  'Expt"l  data'); 

OutTextXY  (Xp(0.7125) , Yp(0.167),  ' — Best-fit'); 

OutTextXY  (Xp (0.025),  Yp(0.94),  '<ESC>  to  Abort') 
end; 
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procedure  Write_Fit_Results  (r:  double;  FitOrder:  integer); 
var 

Dummy:  String; 
begin 

SetViewPort  (CRTXmin,  1,  CRTXmax,  CRTYmax-1,  ClipON) ; 
ClearViewPort ; 

SmallHorizText ; 

STR  (r:7:4,  Dummy); 

OutTextXY  (10,  (CRTYmax  DIV  3),  'r  = ' + Dummy); 

STR  (FitOrder: 2,  Dummy); 

OutTextXY  (10,  ( (CRTYmax*2)  DIV  3),  'Poly  Order  = ' + Dummy); 
if  NOT  AutoRegress  then 

OutTextXY  ( ( (CRTXmin+CRTXmax)  DIV  2) -CRTXmin,  CRTYmax  DIV  2, 
'Accept  best-fit  (Y/N)?  '); 

SetViewPort  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX , CrtMaxY,  ClipON) 
end; 

procedure  Store_PolyFit  (FitOrder:  integer;  r:  extended; 

Poly_Coef:  Vector; 

var  Z_fit:  PolyFitRecord) ; 

var 

j:  integer; 
begin 

Z_f it. Order  :=  FitOrder; 

Z_fit.r  :=  r; 

for  j :=  0 to  FitOrder  do 

Z_fit.Coef  [j]  :=  Poly.Coef  [j] ; 

end; 

procedure  AutoDelay; 
begin 

if  FastAuto  then  Delay  (250)  else  Delay  (1500) 
end; 

procedure  AcceptFit  (var  FirstTime:  Boolean;  r:  extended; 

var  FitOrder:  integer;  MaxOrder:  integer; 
var  Accept : char) ; 

begin 

if  AutoRegress  then  begin 
if  FirstTime  then  begin 

Store_PolyFit  (FitOrder,  r,  Poly.Coef,  ARFit) ; 

FirstTime  :=  FALSE 
end; 

if  ((rCCorrCoefOK)  or  (r>1.0))  and  (Fit0rder<Max_Poly_0rder) 
then  inc (FitOrder) 
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else  Accept  :=  ‘Y‘ ; 

if  (FitOrder  = MaxOrder)  and  (Accept  = 'N')  then  begin 
dec  (FitOrder); 

Accept  :=  ’Y‘ 
end; 

if  ((r  >=  ARFit.r)  and  (r  <=  1.0))  or  (Accept  = ’Y’)  then 
Store_PolyFit  (FitOrder,  r,  Poly_Coef,  ARFit); 

AutoDelay; 

if  keypressed  AND  (ReadKey  = #27)  then  Accept  :=  'A' 
end 

else  begin  { NOT  AutoRegress  } 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper; 

repeat  Read.KBD  (Accept)  until  Accept  in  [' Y’ , 'N' , * A'] ; 
if  Accept  = 'N'  then  begin 

if  (FitOrder<MaxOrder-l)  AND  (FitOrder<Max_Poly_Order) 
then  inc  (FitOrder) 
else  Accept  :=  ' Y‘ ; 
end 

end 

end; 

procedure  Straight _Line  (var  X,Y:DataPtr;  first , last : integer ; 

var  fitorder : integer;  var  r: extended; 
var  Accept : char) ; 

begin 

Poly_coef[l]  :=  (Y~  [last] -Y“ [first] )/(X~ [last] -X“ [first] ) ; 
Poly_coef[0]  :=  (Y“ [first]  - Poly.coef [l] *X~ [first] ) ; 

r :=  1.0; 

FitOrder  :=  1; 

Accept  :=  'Y'; 

GraphResults  (X,  Y,  first,  last,  Lined,  Rect); 

GraphPause  (Xp(0.25),  Yp(0.75),  2) ; 
if  AutoRegress  then  begin 

Store.PolyFit  (FitOrder,  r,  Poly.Coef,  ARFit); 

AutoDelay 

end 

end; 

procedure  Get_Best_Fit  (var  FitOrder:  integer;  First,  Last:  integer; 

var  X,  Y:  DataPtr;  var  Corr_Coef:  extended; 
var  Accept:  char) ; 

var 

Y_ic:  DataPtr; 
i:  integer; 

FirstTime:  Boolean; 
begin 
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Y_ic  :=  nil;  new  (Y_ic) ; 

FirstTime  :=  TRUE;  Accept  :=  'N’; 
if  (Last-First+1)  = 2 then 

Straight _Line  (X,  Y,  First,  Last,  FitOrder,  Corr.Coef,  Accept) 
else  begin 

Plot_Segment  (first,  last,  w_Hz,  Y) ; 
repeat 

Poly_Fit  (FitOrder,  First,  Last,  X,  Y) ; 

Estimate_Corr_Coef  (FitOrder,  First,  Last, 

X,  Y,  Y_ic,  Corr.Coef) ; 
Write_Fit_Results  (Corr_Coef,  FitOrder); 

SetWriteMode  (XORPut) ; 

PlotXY  (w_Hz,  Y_ic,  first,  last,  Lined,  NoSymbol) ; 

AcceptFit  (FirstTime,  Corr_Coef,  FitOrder, 

Last-First,  Accept); 

if  Accept  = 'N’  then  { Erase  labels  } 

PlotXY  (w_Hz,  Y_ic,  first,  last,  Lined,  NoSymbol); 
SetWriteMode  (CopyPut) 

until  (Accept  <>  JN')  or  (FitOrder  > Last-First) 
end; 

dispose  (Y_ic) ; 
end; 

end. 


B.10  Slopes  at  Truncation  Frequency 

unit  GetSlope; 

{ Calculate  slope  at  truncation  frequency  using  5-pt  formula  } 

{$N+,E+> 

interface 

uses  Crt,  KKDecl; 
procedure  Calculate_Slopes; 
implementation 

function  FivePointSlope  (var  X,  Y:  DataPtr;  Xo,  h:  integer):  extended; 
var 

StepSize:  extended; 
begin 

StepSize  :=  X" [Xo]  - X~  [Xo+h] ; 
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FivePointSlope 

end; 


(-25*Y~ [Xo]  + 48*Y~ [Xo+h]  - 36*Y“ [Xo+2*h] 

+ 16*Y~ [Xo+3*h]  - 3*Y~ [Xo+4*h] )/ (l2*StepSize) 


procedure  Calculate_Slopes; 
var 


w.trunc,  Real_Left,  Real.Right, 

Imag.Left,  Imag_Right : extended; 
i,  j,  Xo_L,  Xo_R:  integer; 

Log_w_Hz:  DataPtr; 
begin 

Log_w_Hz  :=  nil;  new  (Log_w_Hz) ; 

ClrScr; 

Center  (2,  'Calculating  Slope  At  Truncation  Frequency  ' + 
' (5-Pt  Method)'); 

Center  (3,  ' ' + 


) 


); 


WriteXY  (5,  5,  ' Frequency,  Hz  Log  (w)  '+ 

' Real,  Z"  Imag,  Z"'); 

writeln; 

for  j :=  -6  to  +6  do  begin 

Log_w_Hz~ [j]  :=  LOG  (w_Hz"[j]); 

writeln  (w_Hz~ [j] : 13 : 5 , Log_w_Hz~ [j] : 19 : 5, 

Real_Z~ [j] : 20 :4,  Imag_Z~[j] : 20 : 5) 


end; 

Real_Left  :=  FivePointSlope  (Log_w_Hz,  Real_Z,  0,  -1); 

Real_Right  :=  FivePointSlope  (Log_w_Hz,  Real_Z,  1,  1); 

Imag_Left  :=  FivePointSlope  (Log_w_Hz,  Imag_Z,  0,  -1); 

Imag.Right  :=  FivePointSlope  (Log_w_Hz,  Imag_Z,  1,  1); 

writeln;  writeln; 

WriteXY  (10,5,  'Real  Impedance:  (Ohms/decade)');  writeln; 
writeln  ('  Calculated  Region  = ', 

Real.Left : 15 : 5) ; 

writeln  ('  Experimental  Region  = ', 


Real .Right : 15 : 5) ; 

WriteXY  (10,9,  'Imag  Impedance:  (Ohms/decade)');  writeln; 
writeln  ('  Calculated  Region  = ', 

Imag.Lef t : 15 : 5) ; 


writeln  ('  Experimental  Region  = ', 

Imag_Right:15:5); 

CRKey  ('Press  <Enter>  to  continue  ...'); 
dispose  (Log_w_Hz) 


end; 


end. 


B.ll  Graphics  Routine  for  Data  Deletion 

unit  TwoGraf; 

{ 

Subprogram  contains  plotting  instructions  for  data  delet 

> 

{$N+,E+> 

interface 

uses  Graph,  Crt,  KKDecl,  GrafKK; 

procedure  DeletePoints ; 
procedure  Get_Indices; 

implementation 

const  RealZ  = 1; 

ImagZ  = 2 ; 

var  VID_Xmin,  VID.Xmax, 

VID.Ylmin,  VID.Ylmax, 

VID_Y2min,  VID_Y2max, 

VID_VMajTicLen,  VID_VMinTicLen, 

VID_HMajTicLen,  VID_HMinTicLen , 

DelPts  : integer; 

Dellndex:  array  [1 . . (MaxDataPts  DIV  2)]  of  integer; 

DeletePt:  array  [1 . .MaxDataPts]  of  Boolean; 

Xlabel , Yllabel , Y21abel:  str40; 

Title:  Str80; 

Ylmin,  Ylmax,  Yl_tic_value, 

Y2min,  Y2max,  Y2_tic_value  : extended; 

function  Xpl  (X:  double):  integer; 
begin 

Xpl  :=  ROUND (VID_Xmin  + (X  - Xmin)/(Xmax  - Xmin)* 
(VID_Xmax  - VID_Xmin)) 

end; 

function  Ypl  (Y : double):  integer; 
begin 

Ypl  :=  ROUND(VID_Ylmin  + (Y  - Ylmin)/(Ylmax  - Ylmin)* 
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(VID.Ylmax  - VID.Ylmin)) 

end; 

function  Yp2  (Y : double):  integer; 
begin 

Yp2  :=  ROUND (VID_Y2rain  + (Y  - Y2min)/(Y2max  - Y2min)* 
(VID_Y2max  - VID_Y2min)) 

end; 

procedure  Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y:  double;  WhichGraph:  integer); 
begin 

Xpt  :=  Xpl  (X); 
case  WhichGraph  of 

RealZ  : Ypt  : = Ypl(Y); 

ImagZ  : Ypt  :=  Yp2(Y) 

end 

end; 

procedure  XMajorTics  (X:  double;  Decimal:  boolean; 

WhichGraph:  integer); 

var 

XticLabel  : Longlnt ; 

MajTicLabel:  string[lO]; 
begin 

Xpt.Ypt  (X,  Ymin,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  - VID_VMajTicLen) ; 

Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Ymax,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  + VID_VMajTicLen) ; 
if  Decimal  then 

STR  (X:7:2,  MajTicLabel) 
else  begin 

XticLabel  :=  ROUND (X); 

STR  (XticLabel,  MajTicLabel) 
end; 

if  LogXaxis  then  begin 

SetText Justif y(CenterText , CenterText) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  0);  { LogSize);} 
OutTextXY(Xpt , VID_Y2min  + 15,  '10'); 

SetText Justif y (LeftText,  CenterText); 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  0);  { LogPow) ; } 
OutTextXY(Xpt  + 11,  VID_Y2min  + 10,  MajTicLabel) 
end 
else 

OutTextXY (Xpt , VID_Y2min  + 10,  MajTicLabel) 

end; 
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procedure  XMinorTics  (X:  double;  WhichGraph:  integer); 
begin 

case  WhichGraph  of 

RealZ:  begin  Ymin  :=  Ylmin;  Ymax  :=  Ylmax  end; 
ImagZ:  begin  Ymin  :=  Y2min;  Ymax  :=  Y2max  end 
end; 

Xpt.Ypt  (X,  Ymin,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  - VID_VMinTicLen) ; 

Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Ymax,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt,  Ypt  + VID_VMinTicLen) ; 
end; 

procedure  YMajorTics  (Y : double;  Decimal:  Boolean; 

WhichGraph:  integer); 

var 

YticLabel  : Longlnt; 

MajTicLabel:  string [10]; 
begin 

Xpt.Ypt  (Xmin,  Y,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  + VID_HMajTicLen,  Ypt); 

Xpt.Ypt  (Xmax,  Y,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  - VID_HMajTicLen,  Ypt); 
if  Decimal  then 

STR  (Y: 10:2,  MajTicLabel) 
else  begin 

YticLabel  :=  ROUND (Y); 

STR  (YticLabel,  MajTicLabel) 
end; 

if  LogYaxis  then  begin 

SetText Justif y(RightText , CenterText) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  0);  { LogSize) ; } 
OutTextXY (VID_XMin  - 20,  Ypt,  '10'); 

SetText Justify  (LeftText,  CenterText); 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  0);  { LogPow) ; } 
OutTextXY (VID_XMin  - 18,  Ypt  - 9,  MajTicLabel) 
end 
else 

OutTextXY (VID_XMin  - 10,  Ypt,  MajTicLabel) 

end; 

procedure  YMinorTics  (Y : double;  WhichGraph:  integer); 
begin 

Xpt_Ypt  (Xmin,  Y,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  + VID.HMinTicLen,  Ypt); 

Xpt_Ypt  (Xmax,  Y,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt,  Ypt,  Xpt  - VID_HMinTicLen,  Ypt); 
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end; 


procedure  LinearTics  (Min,  Max,  Tic_value:  extended; 

Tic_space,  Axis,  WhichGraph : integer) ; 

var 

I:  extended; 

J,  Majorlntervals,  NumLoops:  integer; 

MajorTic,  Decimal:  Boolean; 
begin 

case  WhichGraph  of 

RealZ:  begin  Ymin  :=  Ylmin;  Ymax  :=  Ylmax  end; 

ImagZ:  begin  Ymin  :=  Y2min;  Ymax  :=  Y2max  end 
end; 

I :=  Min; 

NumLoops  :=  ROUND((Max-Min)/(Tic_value  * Tic_space)); 
if  Tic_Value*Tic_Space  < 5.0  then 
Decimal  :=  TRUE 
else 

Decimal  :=  False; 

for  Majorlntervals  :=  1 to  NumLoops  do  begin 
MajorTic  :=  TRUE; 
for  J :=  1 to  Tic_Space  do  begin 
if  MajorTic  then  begin 
case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (I,  Decimal,  WhichGraph); 

Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (I,  Decimal,  WhichGraph) 

end; 

MajorTic  :=  FALSE 
end 
else 

case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMinorTics  (I,  WhichGraph); 

Yaxis:  YMinorTics  (I,  WhichGraph) 

end; 

I :=  I + Tic.Value 
end 

end; 

case  Axis  of  { Maximum  Tic  mark  and  Label  } 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (Max,  Decimal,  WhichGraph); 
Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (Max,  Decimal,  WhichGraph) 

end; 

end; 


procedure  LogTics  (LogMin,  LogMax,  Axis,  WhichGraph:  integer); 
var 

LogI,  Loop:  integer; 
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Low,  High,  J,  LogJ,  Delta:  extended; 

MajorTic:  Boolean; 
begin 

case  WhichGraph  of 

RealZ:  begin  Ymin  :=  Ylmin;  Ymax  :=  Ylmax  end; 

ImagZ:  begin  Ymin  :=  Y2min;  Ymax  :=  Y2max  end 
end; 

for  LogI  :=  LogMin  to  (LogMax  - 1)  do  begin 
Low  :=  AntiLog  (LogI);  J :=  Low; 

High  :=  AntiLog  (Logl+l) ; Delta  :=  High/10.; 

MajorTic  :=  TRUE;  Loop  :=  0; 
repeat 

Loop  :=  Loop  + 1; 

LogJ  :=  LOG(J); 
if  MajorTic  then  begin 
case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (LogJ,  False,  WhichGraph); 

Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (LogJ,  False,  WhichGraph) 

end; 

MajorTic  :=  FALSE 
end 

else  begin 

case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMinorTics  (LogJ,  WhichGraph); 

Yaxis:  YMinorTics  (LogJ,  WhichGraph) 

end 

end; 

J :=  J + Delta; 
until  Loop  = 9 
end; 

case  Axis  of 

Xaxis:  XMajorTics  (LogMax,  False,  WhichGraph); 
Yaxis:  YMajorTics  (LogMax,  False,  WhichGraph) 

end 

end; 


procedure  DrawTicMarks  (var  Ymin,  Ymax,  Y_tic_value:  extended; 

WhichGraph:  integer); 


begin 

if  LogXaxis  then  (*  Draw  X-Axis  tic  marks  *) 

LogTics  (TRUNC(Xmin) , TRUNC(Xmax),  Xaxis,  WhichGraph) 
else  begin 

SetText Justify(CenterText,  TopText) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  Horizdir,  0);  {SmallFontSize) ;> 
LinearTics  (Xmin,  Xmax,  X_tic_value, 

X_tic_space,  Xaxis,  WhichGraph) 
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end; 

if  LogYaxis  then  (*  Draw  Y-axis  tic  marks  *) 

LogTics  (TRUNC(Ymin) , TRUNC(Ymax) , Yaxis,  WhichGraph) 
else  begin 

SetText Justify  (RightText,  CenterText) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  0);  { SmallFontSize) ; } 
LinearTics  (Ymin,  Ymax,  Y_tic_value, 

Y_tic_space,  Yaxis,  WhichGraph) 

end 

end; 

procedure  LabelGraph; 
var 

XI,  Yl,  Y2 , X3,  Y3 : integer; 
begin 

SetText Justify  (CenterText,  CenterText); 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  HorizDir,  6);  {LabelSize);} 

XI  :=  (VID.Xmax  + VID.Xmin)  DIV  2; 

Yl  :=  VID.Ylmax  DIV  2; 

OutTextXY  (XI,  Yl,  Title); 

Y2  :=  VID_Y2min  + (2*(CRTMaxY  - VID_Y2min)  DIV  3); 

OutTextXY  (XI,  Y2,  XLabel) ; 

SetTextStyle  (SmallFont,  VertDir,  6);  {LabelSize);} 

X3  :=  VID.Xmin  DIV  4; 

Y3  :=  (VID_YlMax  + VID.Ylmin)  DIV  2; 

OutTextXY  (X3 , Y3,  YlLabel) ; 

Y3  :=  (VID_Y2Max  + VID_Y2min)  DIV  2; 

OutTextXY  (X3 , Y3,  Y2Label) 
end; 

procedure  Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y:  double;  WhichGraph:  integer); 
begin 

if  LogXaxis  then  begin 
if  LogYaxis 

then  Xpt_Ypt  (LOG(X) , LOG(Y) , WhichGraph) 
else  Xpt_Ypt  (LOG(X) , Y,  WhichGraph) 

end 

else  begin 

if  LogYaxis 

then  Xpt_Ypt  (X,  LOG(Y) , WhichGraph) 
else  Xpt.Ypt  (X,  (Y) , WhichGraph) 

end 


end; 
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procedure  PlotData  (var  X,  Y:  DataPtr; 

First,  Last,  WhichGraph,  Liner:  integer; 
FigType:  Figures); 

var 

i:  integer; 

XI,  Yl:  integer; 

TempFig:  Figures; 
begin 

for  i :=  first  to  last  do 
begin 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X-  [i] , Y~  [i] , WhichGraph); 
if  FigType  <>  NoSymbol  then  begin 
if  (i<=0) 

then  TempFig  :=  Triangle 
else  TempFig  :=  FigType; 

DrawFigure  (TempFig) 
end; 

if  Liner  = Lined  then  begin 

if  i > first  then  Line  (XI,  Yl,  Xpt,  Ypt) ; 

XI  :=  Xpt; 

Yl  :=  Ypt 
end 

end 

end; 

procedure  Draw_Two_Graphs ; 
begin 

SetGraphMode(GraphMode) ; 

ClearDevice ; 

if  MaxColor  > 1 then  begin 
SetBkColor(Blue) ; 

SetColor (Yellow) 
end; 

SetViewPort  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX , CrtMaxY,  ClipON) ; 

Rectangle  (0,  0,  CRTMaxX,  CrtMaxY); 

(*  DRAW  REAL  DATA  *) 

Rectangle  (VID.Xmin,  VID.Ylmin,  VID.Xmax,  VID_Ylmax) ; 
Auto_Plot_Parameters  (w_Hz,  Real_Z,  1,  NumPts) ; 

Ylmin  :=  Ymin;  Ylmax  :=  Ymax;  Yl_tic_value  :=  Y_tic_value; 
DrawTicMarks  (Ylmin,  Ylmax,  Yl_tic_value,  RealZ) ; 

PlotData  (w_Hz , Real.Z,  1,  NumPts,  RealZ,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 

(*  DRAW  IMAGINARY  DATA  *) 

Rectangle  (VID.Xmin,  VID_Y2min,  VID.Xmax,  VID_Y2max) ; 


Auto_Plot_Parameters  (w_Hz,  Imag_Z,  1,  NumPts) ; 

Y2min  :=  Yrain;  Y2max  :=  Ymax;  Y2_tic_value  :=  Y_tic_value; 
DrawTicMarks  (Y2min,  Y2max,  Y2_tic_value,  ImagZ); 

PlotData  (w_Hz,  Imag_Z,  1,  NumPts,  ImagZ,  NotLined,  Rect) ; 
end; 


procedure  Get_TwoGraph_Parameters ; 
begin 


VIDJCmin 

VID.Ylmin 

VID_Y2min 


= Xp(0 . 20) 
= Yp(0.45) 
= Yp(0 . 90) 


VID.Xmax 

VID.Ylmax 

VID_Y2max 


Xp(0. 95) 
Yp(0. 05) 
Yp(0. 50) 


VID_VMajTicLen  :=  Yp(0.03); 
VID.VMinTicLen  :=  VID.VMajTicLen  DIV  2; 
VID_HMajTicLen  :=  Xp(0.015); 
VID_HMinTicLen  :=  VID.HMajTicLen  DIV  2; 


Xlabel  :=  'Frequency,  Hz'; 
Yllabel  :=  'Real  Impedance'; 
Y21abel  :=  'Imaginary  Impedance'; 
LogXaxis  :=  TRUE; 

LogYaxis  :=  FALSE 
end; 


procedure  DrawCross  (X,  Y:  extended;  WhichGraph:  integer); 
begin 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (X,  Y,  WhichGraph); 

Line  (Xpt-4,Ypt,Xpt+4,Ypt) ; 

Line  (Xpt,Ypt-4,Xpt ,Ypt+4) 
end; 


procedure  DrawCrosses  (i:  integer); 
begin 

DrawCross  (w_Hz~ [i] , Real_Z~[i],  RealZ) ; { Draw  Cross  } 

DrawCross  (w_Hz~ [i] , Imag_Z"[i],  ImagZ); 
end; 


procedure  Get_Indices;  { for  Autoindex  = FALSE  > 

var 

i:  integer; 

Keylnput:  integer; 

Abort:  boolean; 
begin 

Get_TwoGraph_Parameters ; 

Draw_Two_Graphs; 

Title  :=  'Segment  EndPoints:  <Enter>  to  select...  <ESC>  to  end' 
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LabelGraph; 

SetWriteMode  (XORPut) ; 

Abort  :=  FALSE; 

Index [0]  :=  1; 
i :=  2;  Ne  :=  0; 

if  MaxColor>l  then  SetColor (White) ; 
while  NOT  Abort  do  begin 

DrawCrosses  (i) ; { Draw  Cross  } 

Keylnput  :=  ScanKey; 

DrawCrosses  (i) ; { Erase  Cross  } 

case  Keylnput  of 
CR:  begin 

if  i <=  Index[Ne]  then  begin 
if  BeepON  then  Beeper 
end 

else  begin 
INC(Ne) ; 

if  (Ne  < MaxSegments)  then 
Index [Ne]  :=  i 
else  begin 

Index [Ne]  :=  NumPts; 

Abort  :=  TRUE 
end; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~ [i] , Real_Z~[i],  RealZ) ; 
DrawFigure  (Circ) ; 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz~[i],  Imag_Z“ [i] , ImagZ) ; 

DrawFigure  (Circ) ; 

if  (i=NumPts)  then  Abort  :=  TRUE 

end 

end; 

ESC:  begin 

Abort  :=  TRUE; 

INC(Ne) ; 

Index[Ne]  :=  NumPts 
end; 

LEFT:  if  i>l  then  DEC(i);  { Left  arrow  } 

RIGHT:  if  i<NumPts  then  INC(i);  { Right  arrow  } 

else  if  BeepON  then  Beeper 
end  { case  } 
end  { while  } 

end; 

procedure  MarkPoint  (i:  integer); 

procedure  ShowCircle; 
begin 
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DrawFigure  (Circ) ; 

end; 


procedure  HideCircle; 
var 

TempColor:  Word; 
begin 

TempColor  :=  GetColor; 

SetColor  (GetBkColor) ; 

ShowCircle ; 

SetColor  (TempColor) 
end; 

begin 

Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz‘[i],  Real_Z‘ [i] , RealZ) ; 
if  DeletePT[i]  then  ShowCircle  else  HideCircle; 
Get_Xpt_Ypt  (w_Hz'[i],  Imag_Z~ [i] , ImagZ) ; 
if  DeletePT[i]  then  ShowCircle  else  HideCircle 
end; 


procedure  Choose_Points ; 
var 


i,  j:  integer; 

Key Input:  integer; 

Abort:  boolean; 
begin 

SetWriteMode  (XORPut); 

Abort  :=  FALSE; 
for  i :=  1 to  MaxDataPts  do 
DeletePT[i]  :=  FALSE; 


i :=  1; 

if  MaxColor>l  then  SetColor (White) ; 
while  NOT  Abort  do  begin 

DrawCrosses  (i) ; { Draw  Cross  } 


Keylnput  :=  ScanKey; 

DrawCrosses  (i) ; { Erase  Cross  > 


case  Keylnput  of 
CR:  begin 

DeletePT[i]  :=  NOT  DeletePT[i]  ; 
MarkPoint  (i); 
end; 

ESC:  Abort  :=  TRUE; 

HOME:  i :=  1; 

ENDKey:  i :=  NumPts; 

LEFT:  if  i>l  then  DEC(i) ; { Left 

RIGHT:  if  i<NumPts  then  INC(i);  { Right 


arrow  } 
arrow  } 
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else  if  BeepON  then  Beeper 
end  { case  } 
end;  { while  } 

for  i :=  1 to  (MaxDataPts  Div  2)  do 
Dellndex[i]  :=  0; 

DelPts  :=  0; 

for  i :=  1 to  NumPts  do  { Assign  Dellndex  array  } 
if  DeletePt[i]  then  begin 
INC(DelPts) ; 

Dellndex [DelPts]  :=  i 
end 

end; 


procedure  Sort_DelIndex_Array  (Low,  High:  integer); 

{ 

QUICKSORT  Algorithm  adapted  from  "Complete  Turbo  Pascal", 
3rd  ed,  by  J.  Duntemann,  (C)  1989 


var 

i,  j,  Pivot:  integer; 
begin 

if  Low  < High  then  begin 
i :=  Low; 
j :=  High; 

Pivot  :=  Dellndex[j]; 
repeat 

while  (i<j)  and  (Dellndex[i]  <=  Pivot)  do  INC  (i); 
while  (j>i)  and  (Dellndex[j]  >=  Pivot)  do  DEC  (j); 
if  i < j then  SwapINT  (Dellndex [i] , Dellndex[j]) 
until  i >=  j ; 

Swaplnt  (Dellndex [i] , Dellndex [High] ) ; 
if  (i-Low  < High  -i)  then  begin 
Sort_DelIndex_Array  (Low,  i-l); 

Sort_DelIndex_Array  (i+1,  High) 


end 

else  begin 

Sort_DelIndex_Array  (i+1, 
Sort_DelIndex_Array  (Low, 
end 

end 


High) ; 
i-l) 


end; 


procedure  Delete_Points_Chosen; 
var 

i,  j:  integer; 
begin 
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i :=  1; 

j :=  Dellndex[i]  + 
repeat 

if  (i  < DelPts) 
inc(i) 
else  begin 
w_Hz~  [j-i] 
Real_Z"  [j-i] 
Imag_Z“  [j-i] 
end; 
inc(j) 

until  j > NumPts; 
NumPts  :=  NumPts  - 
end; 


l; 

and  (j  = Dellndex [i+1] ) then 


= w_Hz~  [j]  ; 

= Real_Z~ [j] ; 
= Imag_Z~  [j] 


DelPts ; 


procedure  DeletePoints ; 
var 

DelPtStr:  string; 
begin 

Get_TwoGraph_Parameters ; 

Draw_Two_Graphs; 

Title  :=  'Delete  Points:  <Enter>  to  select  ...  <ESC>  to  end’; 

LabelGraph; 

Choose.Points ; 
if  DelPts  <>  0 then  begin 
Delete_Points_Chosen; 

NewData  :=  TRUE;  HaveParameters  :=  FALSE; 

Changed_PolyOrder  :=  TRUE;  Changed_wO  :=  TRUE; 
end; 

Draw_Two_Graphs ; 
if  DelPts  = 0 then 

Title  :=  'No  Points  were  Deleted:  <CR>  to  continue' 

else  begin 

Str  (DelPts,  DelPtStr); 

Title  :=  DelPtStr  + ' Points  Deleted:  <Enter>  to  continue' 

end; 

LabelGraph; 

CRKey  ("); 

RestoreCRTMode 

end; 


end . 
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B.12  Graphics  Fonts 


unit  Fonts; 

{ 

This  unit  links  all  the  BGI  graphics  fonts  into  a 
single  TPU  file.  This  makes  it  easy  to  incorporate  the 
font  files  directly  into  an  .EXE  file.  This  sample  unit 
can  found  in  the  Borland  Turbo  Pascal  examples  library. 
Copyright  (c)  1985,  1989  by  Borland  International,  Inc. 

> 

interface 

procedure  GothicFontProc; 
procedure  SansSerifFontProc; 
procedure  SmallFontProc; 
procedure  TriplexFontProc; 

implementation 

procedure  GothicFontProc;  external; 

{$L  GOTH. OBJ  > 

procedure  SansSerifFontProc;  external; 

■C$L  SANS. OBJ  > 

procedure  SmallFontProc;  external; 

{$L  LITT.OBJ  > 

procedure  TriplexFontProc;  external; 

{$L  TRIP. OBJ  > 

end . 


B.13  Video  Display  Drivers 


unit  Drivers; 

{ 

This  unit  links  the  BGI  graphics  driver  into  a single 
TPU  file.  This  makes  it  easy  to  link  the  driver  files 
directly  into  an  .EXE  file.  This  sample  unit  can 
found  in  the  Borland  Turbo  Pascal  examples  library. 
Copyright  (c)  1985,  1989  by  Borland  International,  Inc. 

> 
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interface 


procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 

procedure 


ATTDriverProc; 

CgaDriverProc; 

EgaVgaDriverProc; 

HercDriverProc; 

PC3270DriverProc; 

IBM8514DriverProc ; 


implementation 

procedure  ATTDriverProc;  external; 
{$L  ATT. OBJ  > 

procedure  CgaDriverProc;  external; 
{$L  CGA.OBJ  > 


procedure  EgaVgaDriverProc;  external; 
{$L  EGAVGA . OBJ  > 

procedure  HercDriverProc;  external; 

{$L  HERC .OBJ  > 

procedure  PC3270DriverProc;  external; 
{$L  PC3270 . OBJ  > 

procedure  IBM8514DriverProc;  external; 
{$L  IBM8514 . OBJ  > 


end . 


Appendix  C 

POTENTIODYNAMIC  SCANS  FOR  RRDE 


Potentiodynamic  scans  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode  in  0.5M 
Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  =1.4  solution  as  a function  of  rotation  speed  are  presented 
in  this  appendix.  The  potential  at  the  GaAs  disk  was  scanned  from  —0.6V  to  +0.2V 
(Ag/AgCl)  at  a sweeprate  of  10  mV/s.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant 
potential  of  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  to  monitor  the  flux  of  Fe+3.  The  two  cases  presented 
here  are  for  relative  light  intensities  corresponding  to  50%  transmission  (%T)  and 
100%T.  The  intensity  of  the  light  was  varied  using  neutral  density  filters.  These 
figures  were  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  section  3.3.3. 1. 
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Figure  C.l:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  150  RPM  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 1.4  solution.  The  relative 
light  intensity  was  50%T.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant  potential  of  -0.2V 
(Ag/AgCI).  Solid  line:  RRDE  1-V  curves.  Dashed  line:  Unshielded  ring-electrode 
limiting  current. 
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Figure  C.2:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  300  RPM  and  50%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.l. 
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Figure  C.3:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  500  RPM  and  50%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.l. 
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Figure  C.4:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  700  RPM  and  50%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.l. 
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Figure  C.5:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  1000  RPM  and  50%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.l. 
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Figure  C.6:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  1300  RPM  and  50%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.l. 
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Figure  C.7:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  150  RPM  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 1.4  solution.  The  relative 
light  intensity  was  100%T.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant  potential  of 
—0.2V  (Ag/AgCI).  Solid  line:  RRDE  I-V  curves.  Dashed  line:  Unshielded  ring- 
electrode  limiting  current. 
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Figure  C.8:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  300  RPM  and  100%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.7. 
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Figure  C.9:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  500  RPM  and  100%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.7. 
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Figure  C.10:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  700  RPM  and  100%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.7. 
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Figure  C.ll:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  1000  RPM  and  100%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.7. 
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Figure  C.12:  Potentiodynamic  scan  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode 
rotating  at  1300  RPM  and  100%  light  transmission.  Similar  system  description  as  in 
Figure  C.7. 
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Appendix  D 

POTENTIOSTATIC  DATA  FOR  RRDE 


Potentiostatic  experiments  for  an  illuminated  n-GaAs  disk  Pt-ring  electrode  in 
0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  =1.4  solution  as  a function  of  applied  potential  are 
presented  in  this  appendix.  These  figures  were  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  section  3. 3. 3. 2. 
The  rotation  speed  of  the  RRDE  was  fixed  at  500  RPM  and  light  transmission  was  set 
at  20%T.  The  ring  electrode  was  held  at  a constant  potential  of  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  to 
monitor  the  flux  of  Fe+3.  At  the  start  of  the  experiment,  the  disk  potential  was  held 
at  —0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  for  several  minutes  without  illumination.  The  disk  potential 
was  then  stepped  to  the  specified  potential  without  illumination  for  several  more 
minutes.  The  electrode  was  then  illuminated  for  the  duration  of  the  experimental 
run  at  the  specified  potential.  The  unshielded  ring  currents  were  estimated  using  a 
known  value  of  collection  efficiency.  The  solid  lines  drawn  across  the  ring-current 
transient  represent  the  calculated  unshielded  ring  currents  based  on  the  theoretical 
value  of  collection  efficiency,  N0  = 0.225,  and  for  N0  = 0.18,  as  measured  from 
previous  experiments. 

The  deconvoluted  redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  reactions  at  the  disk  electrode 
are  also  illustrated  in  this  Appendix.  The  partial  anodic  currents  were  estimated  using 
a collection  efficiency  of  0.20.  The  error  bars  in  each  graph  represent  the  uncertainty 
if  the  experimental  value  of  Na  were  between  0.18  and  0.225.  Although  the  total 
disk  current  was  nearly  constant,  these  graphs  show  that  the  rate  of  the  dissolution 
reaction  decreased  with  time  while  the  rate  of  the  stabilization  reaction  increased. 
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Figure  D.l:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (+0.1V 

(Ag/AgCl))  of  an  n-GaAs-disk/Pt-ring  electrode  in  0.5M  Fe2+,  0.25M  Na2S04,  pH  = 
1.4  solution,  with  a rotation  speed  of  500  RPM.  The  relative  light  intensity  was  20%T, 
and  the  potential  of  the  ring  electrode  was  held  constant  at  —0.2V.  a)  Id  = —0.6V 
(Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = +0.1V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  c) 
Id  = +0.1  V (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.2:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (+0.0V 

(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l.  a)  Id  = 
-0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = +0.0V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumi- 
nation. c)  Id  = +0.0V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.3:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (— 0.1V 

(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l.  a)  Id  = 
—0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = — 0.1V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumi- 
nation. c)  Id  = — 0.1V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.4:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (— 0.2V 

(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l.  a ) Id  = 
—0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumi- 
nation. c)  Id  = —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.5:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (— 0.25V 
(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l.  a)  = 
-0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = -0.25V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumi- 
nation. c)  Id  = —0.25V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.6:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (— 0.3V 

(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l.  a ) Id  = 
—0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = —0.3V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumi- 
nation. c)  Id  = —0.3V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.7:  Disk  and  ring  currents  for  the  potential  step  experiment  (— 0.35V 
(Ag/AgCl))  using  the  same  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l.  a ) Id  = 
-0.6V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumination,  b)  Id  = -0.35V  (Ag/AgCl)  without  illumi- 
nation. c)  Id  = —0.35V  (Ag/AgCl)  with  illumination. 
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Figure  D.8:  Partial  disk  currents  and  stabilization  ratio  for  the  experimental  system 
described  in  Figure  D.l  when  the  disk  potential  is  +0.1V  (Ag/AgCl).  a)  Decon- 
voluted  redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  currents,  b)  Calculated  stabilization  ratio, 
assuming  N0  = 0.20. 
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Figure  D.9:  Partial  disk  currents  and  stabilization  ratio  for  the  experimental  system 
described  in  Figure  D.l  when  the  disk  potential  is  +0.0V  (Ag/AgCl).  a)  Decon- 
voluted  redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  currents,  b)  Calculated  stabilization  ratio, 
assuming  N0  = 0.20. 
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Figure  D.10:  Partial  disk  currents  and  stabilization  ratio  for  the  experimental  system 
described  in  Figure  D.l  when  the  disk  potential  is  — 0.1V  (Ag/AgCl).  a)  Decon- 
voluted  redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  currents,  b)  Calculated  stabilization  ratio, 
assuming  N0  = 0.20. 
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Figure  D.ll:  Partial  disk  currents  and  stabilization  ratio  for  the  experimental  system 
described  in  Figure  D.l  when  the  disk  potential  is  —0.2V  (Ag/AgCl).  a)  Decon- 
voluted  redox  and  GaAs  decomposition  currents,  b)  Calculated  stabilization  ratio, 
assuming  N0  = 0.20. 
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Figure  D.12:  Partial  disk  currents  for  the  experimental  system  described  in  Figure  D.l 
when  the  disk  potential  is  —0.35V  (Ag/AgCl). 
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